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Potes. 
PARODY AND BURLESQUE, 


(See 7" 8, iii. 389.) 

Ina short article in ‘ N. & Q.’ of May 14, on an 
alleged unpublished poem of Cowper, I quoted the 
‘Rejected Addresses’ as a striking example of 
imitation, amounting to parody. For this I have 
been — courteously — rebuked by the editor of 
‘Parodies.’ He maintains that ‘‘ the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ are not parodies, but burlesque imita- 
tions of style. The difference is very great. For 
pure parody see Barham’s ‘ Not a sous had he 

t.’ ” 

The question is not a matter of much importance ; 
but it is always desirable to give, where possible, 
precise definitions of our ideas on any subject. I 
therefore crave space for a few lines of explanation 
and suggestion. We obtain our word parody from 
the Greek Tapwoia, through Lat. parodia and 
French parodie. The primary idea was that of a 
counter-song, beside the original, and it very early 
acquired the sense of burlesque or ridicule. Accord- 
ing to the view of my censor, there is a great 
difference between parody and burlesque — the 
former reproducing the main features of the docu- 
ment, with ludicrous ideas attached ; the latter being 
& mere imitation of the style, without any limitation 
as to manner or metre. I am referred to the ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses’ as examples of the latter, and to 





Barham’s “ Not a sous had he got” as a specimen 
of the former, or pure parody. 

It seems to me that the distinction is of a very 
vague character. Let us take the specimen from 
Wolfe and Barham. The former wrote in the 
first verse,— 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier diseharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


This is thus parodied by Barham :— 


Not a sous had he got—not a guinea or note, 
And he looked confoundedly flurried ; 

And he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 


Now beyond the lilt of the measure, and the 
double entendre relating to discharging the shot, 
there is nothing whatever to connect thetwo. The 
corpse of the dead hero has certainly nothing in 
common with the bolting of the drunken “ Doctor.” 
The verses are simply clever imitations with ludi- 
crous associations. 

Let us now turn to the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ 
which we are told are not parodies, but “ burlesque 
imitations of style.” The illustrations of Scott 
will serve my purpose. Of course the author had 
not space to insert a whole canto as a parodia, or 
counter-song ; and a selection had to be made, 
which, however, is very effective in its parallelism. 
Compare the gathering of the warriors :— 


Then thundered forth a roll of names 
The first was thine, unhappy James; 
Then all thy nobles came ; 
Crawford, Glencairn, Montrose, Argyle, 
Ross, Bothwell, Forbes, Lennox, Lyle, 
Why should I tell their separate style, 
Each chief of birth or fame, 
Of Lowland, Highland, Border, Isle, 
Foredoomed to Flodden’s carnage pile, 
Was cited there by name. 
* Marmion,’ canto v. 26. 
Compare this with ‘ A{Tale of Drury Lane’:— 


The summoned firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 


. . . . . now 
"Tis meet that I should tell you how 
The others came in view. 
The Hand-in-hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange, where old insurers run, 
The Eagle, where the new. 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson cheek by jowl, 
Crump from St, Giles’s Pound, 


Other parallels might be quoted, but I will 
merely allude to the close, on the battle-field of 
Flodden :— 

The war that for a space did fail 

Now trebly thundering swell’d the gale 

And Stanley ! was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread 
And fired his glazing eye, 

With dying hand above his head 
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He shook the fragment of his blade 

And shouted “ Victory” ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! 
Were the last words of Marmion, 

Compare the parody :— 

Mid blazing beams and scalding streams 

Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke 
And sank to rise no more, 

Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 

His wheeling waterpipe he waved. 

Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps; 

You Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps ! 

Why are you in such doleful dumps ! 

A fireman and afraid of bumps ! 

What are they feared on? Fools, ‘od rot ’em ! 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. 

It appears to me that in these extracts the 
conditions of parody are sufficiently complied with. 
Identity there cannot be. The introduction of 
ludicrous associations calls for different phraseology 
in expressing them. In fact, the verses of the 
Smiths fulfil to a much greater degree than those of 
Barham the primary idea of parody, a “ counter- 
song” running parallel with the original but intro- 
ducing the element of burlesque. 

Burlesque is simply the French form of Ital. 
burlesco, from burlare, to banter, joke, satire. 
Littré treats burlesque and parodie as synonymous, 
and dates their imtroduction into the French 
} e in the sixteenth century. 

er J. A. Picrow. 
Fandyknowe, Wavertree, 





LINKS WITH THE ’45, 
(Continued from p, 490.) 

Another Brampton man, destined to achieve 
greater notoriety than John Heward as a reputed 
centenarian, and well remembered by several per- 
sons still living in and near Brampton, was in 1745 
with the Cumberland and Westmoreland militia at 
Carlisle—the famous Robert Bowman, whose epitaph 
in Irthington churchyard states that “he died 18th 
June, 1823, at the patriarchal age of 119 years.” 
His experience as a defender of Carlisle was thus 
related by himself to the late Mr. Robert Bell, of 
Irthington Nook :— 

“The cannon balls were coming rattling into: he city 
from Stamving Bank like hail; and besides we were 
starving of hunger. For my part, I had nothing but a 
basin of broth for three days; so in the night I scrambled 
over the city wall and cut off for home.”—R, Bell’s 
* Tractate on the Roman Wall,’ p. 6. 

To the late Dr. Barnes, of Carlisle, who took great 
interest in him as a reputed centenarian, he gave a 
different account of the length of his stay with the 
militia ; for,“‘laughiog heartily, he confessed that he 
remained among the soldiers only one night, and 
ran away as soon as he could” (All the Year Round, 
vol. x. p. 212). Yet, amongst other reasons ad- 
vanced for admitting his claim to extreme longevity, 
great stress has always been laid on the alleged 


accuracy of his memory, which, says Mr. Bell, 
“ was excellent even up to the time of his death,” 
It may be thought that a discrepancy of a day or two 
between his accounts to Mr. Bell and Dr. Barnes 
of his stay at Carlisle is no great matter. Perha 
so; but what are we to think of his “ cannon balls 
rattling into the city like hail,” when we read the 
statement of one of the besiegers, confirmed by 
other historians, that they “did not discharge 
single shot, lest the garrison should become ac- 
quainted with the smallness of their calibre, which 
might have encouraged them to defend themselves” 
(Chevalier de Johnstone’s ‘ Memoirs of the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, p. 58)? Either, then, Mr. Bowman’s 
memory was not so good as has been supposed, or 
he was somewhat given to romancing. That he 
was with the militia at Carlisle in 1745 and 
was a very old man when he died may be 
accepted as certain; but that he attained the age 
of 119 is another matter. His case formed the 
subject of a correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ of July 20, 
August 18, September 3, September 10, and De- 
cember 31, 1870, between the late Mr. Tuoms and 
two Carlisle residents, and occupies fourteen pages 
of Mr. Tuoms’s book on ‘Human Longevity,’ 
published in 1879, in which, referring to the corre- 
spondence of 1870, Mr. Tuoms says :— 

“My hopes that some fresh volunteer might be 
found to pursue the inquiry were doomed to dis 
appointment ; and it now remains for those who think 
that a baptismal certificate of a Robert Bowman, bap- 
tized in 1705, not proved in the slightest degree to be 
that of the Robert Bowman who died in 1823, is evi- 
dence of the latter being 118 years, to believe it, I 
do not,” 

Mr, Toms, living in London, was, of course, 
at a great disadvantage in dealing with a 
question for the settling of which the re- 
quired data were only to be found in Cumber- 
land. Had he been able personally to examine 
the entry which for half a century had been 
accepted as Robert Bowman’s baptismal register, 
it would not have been left for me to ascertain, as 
I did in 1880, that the said entry is no baptismal 
register at all, but merely a memorandum of the 
birth of a child of one Robert Bowman, in which 
the child's Christian name or even its sex is not 
stated. On making this discovery I contributed 
to the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeo- 
logical 7'ransactions (vol. v. pp. 33-8) a paper en- 
titled ‘Robert Bowman’s supposed Baptismal 
Register, a copy of which I sent to Mr. Tuoms, 
to whom it naturally gave great satisfaction. I 
do not know whether it is owing to that paper that 
to this day I receive letters, bearing the Carlisle 
postmark, and containing paragraphs cut from news- 
papers, about persons alleged to have died, or to be 
still living, over the age of 100 years. But, as I have 
never said, and do not believe, that no one ever 
reaches that age, I am at a loss to know what 





purpose is served by eending we such paragraphs; 
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for surely every case of reputed centenarianism 
must stand or fall on its own ground, and can 
derive no support from any number of other 
cases. H. Wuaireneap. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Tae Mercuant or Venice,’ I. i. 53 (7 S. 
iii, 402).—The previous note on this is a remark- 
able example of how in Shakespeare one rushes 
to emendation instead of calmly seeking for the 
sense intended. To many there is an irrepressible 
charm in emending Shakespeare, connected, I take 
it, with this thought, “I, I alone have here fathomed 
the depth of that mighty mind, and rescued and 
brought to light the word and meaning lost by 
his first editors and printers, losses that have 
escaped his thousands of students, and been un- 
noticed by his millions of hearers and readers.” It 
may be true that any “‘ association of parrots with 
bagpipers is forced and purposeless.” But it is 
certainly true that Shakespeare never associated 
these, except so far as he places them in juxtaposi- 
tion in the same sentence, just as he might have 
said, ‘* Parrots chatter, and the bagpipes discourse 
martial music.” The misapprehension may be due 
somewhat to the commas introduced in the edition 
used by S. H. The Quartos, first Folio, and the 
Cambridge edition more correctly have no commas, 
though we might advantageously, perhaps, insert 
one after ‘‘ parrots.” The sense is not that the 
parrot laughs when the bagpipes are played. But 
it is that some have lungs so tickle o’ the sear that 
they continually break out into senseless guffaws, 
even at the sight or hearing of the bagpiper, a 
laughter as imitative and unmeaning as is the 
laughter of a parrot. IfS. H. wishes the meaning 
given more concisely and more in the words of the 
text, let him take this, “ E’en laugh at a bagpiper 
as causelessly as parrots laugh.” 

Br. NicHonson, 

‘K. Jony,’ III. iv. 68 (7 S. ii. 84, 305).— 

Const. To England, if you will. 
This exclamation has been more than boldly 
changed. Indeed, one might say that never has a 
passage so subtilely and yet so naturally introduced 
been so utterly spoilt by trying to emend it instead 
of thinking over the circumstances and the context. 
The words are a striking instance of the subtlety of 
Shakespeare’s imagination as well as of the way in 
which he successively identified himself with his 
characters—one more instance of where he makes 
excellent use of a psychological law. Hence I 
would add a few words to Mr. J. Sranpisu 
Haty’s excellent though too concise remarks. The 
widowed mother and her only child had been in- 
separable. Arthur has been her idol, the more so 
that she has indulged in all but certain day- 
dreams, and in loving thoughts of his fature happy 
and glorious career, But his uncle John has 





usurped his throne, conquered him, made him 
prisoner, and carried him away to England, where, 
in all probability, nay, with all certainty, he will 
be got rid of. Her sole thought, her sole talk, is 
now of him and his fate, her curses, and her 
prayers for revenge. “She dies in a” despairing 
“frenzy,” IV. ii. 122. This scene is an example 
of it; and Philip shows that he knows what is 
coming by his words on her approach. After one 
futile attempt, he at last says, “ Lady, you utter 
madness,” but her only reply is a raving outburst 
of grief. Then he goes on another tack, and, as he 
thinks, a sure one. He praises the beauty of the 
hair she is destroying. She at first only hears 
sounds without sense. Suddenly, however, these 
meaningless sounds seem to her to refer to her one 
abiding thought. Placing her own construction 
on them, she catches at— 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 

** Yes,” she says—if I may add her unexpressed 
thoughts to her spoken words—“ Yes, to England 
if you will; be the consequences or prison or death, 
we will still be ‘inseparable and faithful in our 
loves, clinging together in our calamities’ and in 
our death. My Arthur, let us see one another, 
let us live together once more, till together we seek 
the mercy of God.” Bre. Nicwotson, 


“Way” 1n Snaxspeare.—I have not lighted 
on any explanation of the word “ way ” as used in 
* Macbeth,’ V. iii. 22 :— 

My way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf, 
The Clarendon Press editors approve Johnson's 
correction “‘ May,” or, leaving “ way,” they would 
regard it as a case of confused metaphor. They 
would have done better to compare the similar dis- 
puted passage in ‘ King Lear,’ LV. iii. 21:— 

You have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once ; her smiles and teara 

Were like a better way. 
Here, too, “ May” is suggested. We might ask, 
Why “ May-showers”? and contrast ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ ITT. ii, 43 :— 

There’s April in her eyes ; it is love’s spring. 
But in neither passage is the correctness of the 
original to be questioned. Add to the above Mas- 
singer's ‘Roman Actor,’ I. ii., “In my way of 
youth, pure and untainted.” It appears, then, that 
way meant “spring,” and, metaphorically, the 
** prime ” or “ flower” of life. Can any of your 
readers explain the origin of this use ? 

Artaur Gray. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Bacon AND SHaxksreare (7 §., iii. 264).— 
Permit me to say that Pandulph was not a cardinal. 
He was merely asubdeacon. M. Paris (sub ann. 
1212) writes, “ His ita gestis misit dominus Papa a 
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latere suo Pandulphum subdiaconum, ad partes 
Gallicanas cum archiepiscopo et episcopis supra- 
dictis ; ut in ipsius preesentia, ea que superius 
digesta sunt, exequatur.” Lingard endorses this, 
and Milman (‘ Latin Christianity’) says distinctly, 
** Pandulph was not a cardinal.” 

It was quite a common practice for clergy of the 
lower orders (deacons and subdeacons) to be en- 
trusted by the Pope with the most important com- 
missions. They often represented him in councils 
and synods, and in early times were a very great 
power both in the Eastern and Western Church. 
The deacon in many respects was much more to 
the bishop than was the presbyter. The Apostolic 
Constitutions order,”"Eorw 6 SidKxovos Tov éric- 
korov akon Kat opOadpos kai ordpa, Kapdia Te, 
xac Yvyy. Let the deacon be the ear, the eye, 
the mouth, the heart, and the mind of the bishop. 
The archdeacon now is said to be the eye of the 
bishop. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Caarm For Curtnc A WouND MADE BY A 
Tuory. (See 7™ S. iii. 405.)—I read at the 
above reference the account of acharm to be uttered 
overa wound, I may add the following. In my 
native parish, Aldington, Kent, a man named 
Wm. Hyder was in great repute as a charmer of 
thorns, and many vouched for the cures he made. 
He first asked the sufferer if he believed in 
Christ, when he took hold of the part affected, 
repeating the following words, at the same time 
passing his finger over the sore :— 

In Bethlehem our Saviour Christ was born, 
His crown it was a plat of thorns; 
May this thorn neither ache nor swell! 
I trust in Christ it may do well. 
O. MarsHALt. 


*Locxstey Hatu’: A Propnecy.—In conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Garry’s very appreciative note on 
* Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’ (7™ S. iii. 
347), it may not be out of place to look at a 
criticism passed on the former poem, ‘ Locksley 
Hall,’ twenty-two years ago, which contains a 
curious prophecy that has been fulfilled by Tenny- 
son in his new poem. Whether the poet has 
come up to the expectation of the critic is a 
matter which cannot be decided by individual 
taste or fancy. Personally I do not doubt that 
posterity, looking at the poet’s finished work, will 
return any other verdict than that the latter poem 
is a fitting sequel to the former. The criticism re- 
ferred to is as follows :— 

“In * Locksley Hall’ we have a hero who has grappled 
with his passion and his grief, and puts them beneath 
him; but who has not yet learned, in the Goethean 
phrase, ‘even to love and honour suffering and sorrow, 
and to look on them not as hindrances, but as having 
been helps to what is holy.’ The crushed spirit we 
see has recovered from its worst writhings, and grimly 
fronts the sky, manlike, rejoicing that it can venture 





forth to find comfort in some form of activity away from 
the scene of its wrongs and poignant sorrows. Upon 
the hero’s scathed heart dawns the glory of a great 
moral truth, that though the individual withers under 
limitation and wrong, the world still progresses, and that 
the way to recover health and strength, is to unite with 
the great advancing phalanx which is ever increasing...... 
The poet has here carried the poem to the strict limit of 
his experience at the time it was written. It closes, but 
does not cease. It abounds with suggestions as toa 
higher result in prospect. It points to a region of lofty 
possibility. In one respect, however, it was unsafe for 
the poet to leave his hero here ; that is, when viewed 
simply from the formally moral standpoint, which re- 
quires that a direct lesson be drawn from everything. If, 
however, the poet ever again wrote on a kindred theme, 
it would test at once his insight and fuller experience,— 
whether he would conduct his hero to a more worthy 
goal,”—‘ Three Great Teachers of our own ‘ime,’ by 
Alexander H. Japp (Smith & Elder, 1865), pp. 131-2. 


Rosert F, Garpryer. 


Vape-mEcuM.—I trust that some one is “ read- 
ing” ‘ N. & Q, for the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
He will find an instance of the above—not very 
unusual—word in 7™ 8. iii. 286. If he extracts 
the phrase he should add a note that at the date of 
writing one-eighth of the ‘ Dictionary’ had appeared; 
that this formed a solid mass 10} in. by 133 in, 
by 3 in. and weighed somewhere over ten pounds 
without binding; and that, notwithstanding, it 
was not generally considered in 1887 essential to 
a “‘vade-mecum” that it should weigh eighty 
pounds and contain some two cubic feet. 


‘Tae Marriace or Corip anp Psycue.’— 
It is a pity that this dainty little work, just 
published by Mr. Nutt, should not be without 
blemish, On p. 84 in the introduction one reads 
“des” for dis, and “ Saint-Beuve” for Sainte 
Beuve. Mr. Andrew Lang, who has compiled 
the work and who quotes from ‘Les Causeries de 
Lundi,’ surely could not have supervised the proof. 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


“Overtain” anp “Overtaip” as Part 
crPpLes.—Will any of your readers explain why 
overlain is never seen, but overlaid thrust in to do 
what is often clumsy duty for it, and where over- 
lain would conjugationally fit and be the very word 
in situ ? rte is met, but who has ever come 
upon its reciprocal overlain? Is overlie, then, a 
verb so inflexible that in no place can its preterite 
overlay or participle overlain fit? See how the 
former is displaced in 1 Kings iii. 19 ; yet would 
it be grammatically wrong to say, “A shocking 
thing last night ; the child dead, overlain by the 
mother”? or the farmer at fault did he say, “A 
great loss ; the whole litter dead, overlain by the 
sow”? or another, of a building, “ So overlain by 
weight that the structure fell”? Instances all where 
without a qualm I should use overlain, and prefer- 
ably indeed to overlaid, despite that it means 
smothered. In allusion, again, to the strata of the 
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earth and the flats of houses ; whether overlaid is 
the lower by the upper, or overlain ? If the upper 
overlie or lie over the lower, then by relativity 
the lower must be overlain by the upper, and no 
need here of the obtrusive overlaid. Yet who has 
ever seen or used overlain ? Nay, more, who has 
not been provoked to see its place usurped where 
overlain would be the very word? In short, it is 
conspicuously absent, or present only on the lucus 
a non lucendo principle ; and all the way down 
overlaid is everywhere and overlain nowhere. 
Then why this? Was it that overlie was a dread 
word—so dread in its inflections that it was to be 
fought shy of—and that by consequence where 
overlay or overlain might fit it is ever overlaid, 
and so, by dint of such use, or rather, perhaps, mis- 
use of it, become at last thereby established in the 
sense of overlain? Possibly; for even now it is not 
rare to hear or see in print in their simple forms 
the same misuse, the same tendency; to wit, “ I laid 
awake hours last night”; again, “After laying awhile 
on the sofa and a good nap I rose refreshed,” —so 
often, indeed, that were it not pretentious, for 
apposite it assuredly is, one would here fain con- 
trast in one sentence the three preterites: “ You 
ied to me yesterday ; you said the black hen lay 
—preter-pluperfect had lain—on her nest so close 
that she /aid four eggs in three days.”* 

To return to overlain. Its exclusion, its boy- 
cotting, is so remarkable as to be really a gram- 
matical puzzle, and of such literary interest as to 
provoke inquiry. Here, if I might, I would pro- 
pound this query : At the point of dinner in an 
adjoining room is named a table, with the injunc- 
tion or accompanying words, “ Overlay the cloth ”; 
the reply is, ‘‘It is overlaid.” Now, from the 
mouth and to the ear of the best Englishman, in 
other words in best English, what should the it 
in that colloquy mean—the table or the cloth? 
Controversial no doubt. The table, some will aver, 
while others, perhaps as I might opine, the cloth. 
Just that; as of old, “Tot homines quot sen- 
tentim.” J. P. Howett, 

Cardigan. 


MS. Jovrnat or F. Wnite.—I picked up a 
few days ago a MS. journal-book at a bookstall, 
which interests me and about which I make a note 
or two. It is written throughout in a fine bold 





* “ Witness this in Hall’s ‘Journal of Health’ in 





Public Opinion of April 15, p. 462, where lay down is | 


misused for die down, unless lay ourselves down was 
meant: possibly; but I think not. 
with lie and lay, how fared it in times past with overlie, 
overlay, overlain, in face of overlay, overlaid? Haply it 
was that this misuse of the latter obscured the former, 
and became so general as to have acquired their place 
and meaning—overlay and overlain by that fallen out of 
use. Are they to be for ever lost as preterite and parti- 
ciple ; and is it to be always overlaid for them? In such 
misuse ‘overlay the table’ may have meant let the 
cloth, &., overlie it,” 


If thus in our day | 


hand, and by a note on the board (in a different 
hand) is entitled ‘‘ Notes on a Tourand Residence 
in Switzerland, France, and Italy, from Septem- 
ber, 1815, to November, 1816, by Fr. White.” 
The journal starts September 1, 1815, Friday, 
London to Dover, and Calais “ after a passage of 
about five hours ”; lodged at “‘ Quillacs.” 4th, Bou- 
logne. 5th, Abbeville. 6th, Breteuil. 7th, Chantilly 
—*‘ ruins of the chateau, the first effects of revolu- 
tionary madness I had seen.” As I desire to iden- 
tify Fr. White, I may state that he notes having 
met Mr. and Mrs. Culeum at the inn at Chantilly. 
8th, Paris, notices the Apollo (Belvedere?) and 
Venus de Médicis as still in the Louvre Gallery. 
10th, dined with Cohen in Palais Royal. On 
18th dined with Russell, Bennett, and Mr. Law- 
rence, “a very pleasant man.” 22nd, “Saw 60,000 
allied troops pass in review before the Duke of 
Wellington on the plains of Montmartre. The 
Emperors of Austria and Russia not at all striking 
in their personal appearance ; the latter has not 
the mien of a gentleman...... Scotch regiments— 
42nd, 76th, &c.—peculiarly interesting ; their 
colours torn by shot. An officer of the 42nd told 
me his regiment had lost half their number.” 
Under the above date he notes that the journal was 
not written at the time and place, but from recol- 
lection after a long interval, and at Rome he notes 
seeing Talma, “a first-rate actor,” and Michelot 
in ‘ Tartuffe,’ “delightful.” Heard Catalani sing 
at the Théatre Favart and was charmed. “ ‘ Henri 
Quatre, performed by the fine band [at Théatre 
Favart, I presume], is a magnificent national air” — 
an interesting fly caught in the amber. In describing 
St. Cloud it is very curious that he writes the name 
of the fallen emperor “B te,” and adds,‘‘ The 
Prussians had left marks of their hostility to its 
former master. Indeed, there [are] very few places 
we saw where they had not. Orangery (St. Cloud) is 
famous as being the place whence Bonaparte 
expelled the Conseil des Cinq Cents, 19th Bru- 
maire.” 27th, Fontainebleau. 28th, Joigny. 29th, 
Montbrun. 30th, Dijon. October 1, Austrian 
troops encamped at Poligny, foot of Jura, in large 
numbers. Geneva. Dr. Odier and M. Webber, 
Professor of Belles Lettres, mentioned. Met the 
Duchess of Bedford at St. Maurice, returning 
from Genoa. 7th,Simplon. ‘‘ Bonaparte erected 
an hospice, which is not quite finished.” 10th, Lago 
Maggiore, Isola Bella, 11th, “ Bonaparte had cut 
the word ‘ Bataglia’ on the largest laurel I ever 
saw in the gardens. Some Prussians have nearly 
effaced it. I believe he visited the isle soon after 
the battle of Marengo.” 15th, Parma. “The 
gallery was stript by the French, and presented 
nothing worth seeing.” 

These extracts are merely to identify the writer, 
“Fr, White.” If published or not I do not know. 
The volume ends with a note as to one of Pesta- 
lozzi’s schools, and states that “ M. Jullien’s son 
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answered” well. A “Tableau Analytique, Berne, 
Nov. 14, 1816, de M. Jullien,” follows after a blank 
leaf, and after twenty-seven blank leaves the verses 
enclosed. Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ say 
if they have been published, and who is the author? 
De la tige détachée, 
pauvre feuille desséchée, 
ou vas-tu /—je n’en sais rien, 
L’orage a brisé le chéne 
qui eeul était mon soutien. 
De son inconstante haleine 
le zéphir ou l’acquilon 
depuis ce jour me proméne 
de la montagne 4 la plaine, 
de la forét au vallon, 
je vais ou le vent me méne, 
hélas ! sans trop m’effrayer ; 
je vais of va toute chose, 
out va la feuille de rose, 
oit va la feuille de laurier, 
Quelques poésies détachées 
Sur la vie humaine. 
Un vague souvenir 
du passé, qui n'est plus, nous reproduit l'image. 
La crainte et l'esperance ont seules en partage 
l'incertain avenir. 
Le passé, l'avenir, sont deux ombres légcres 
vont l'homme en vain poursuit les formes mensongcres, 
Lo présent seul existe, hélas ! comme un éclair 
jui brille et disparait dans les plaines de l’air, 
éinsi, le souvenir, le crainte, l‘esperance, 
un éclair: © mortels! voilA notre existence. 
(Signed) M. A, JULLIEN, 


C. D. Lamont. 


Oust, Isis, Ose, Isz, Usk, Esk, Exe, Axe, Ock, 
Ux, &c. (See 7 S. iii, 323.)\—Mr. Marnew 
says, ‘* There has never been any attempt to...... 
prove that these river-names are connected with 
one another.” Courage is really contagious, and 
in this case we may safely and justly venture to 
exact from him an attempt to prove they are not 
connected. Take his special objection to Wisbech. 
It is on the beach = bench = bank = batch = bach (as 
Sandbach) of the ancient course of one of the 
numerous rivers Ouse, 

As to the last half of Wisbech, I have in my 
mind the solution of what has been another topo- 
graphical riddle to all who have yet encountered 
it, but will not lengthen this note. 

Without having seen Mr. Palmer’s book, I had 
dealt with Oxford, Oseney, &c., elsewhere 
(Academy, April 9, p. 257). 

Tomas KErsLake. 


‘ ErpnnapxiA,’—In a recent number of Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto’s Book-Lover’s Leaflet (No. 3, 
p- 16) a work with the above extraordinary 
title is advertised among other books by Hum- 
phrey Lloyd. None of these latter appears to be 
written in any of the aboriginal languages of North 
America. Another catalogue recently sent me 
introduced ‘The Diversions of Purley’ as ‘ Eiiea 
IItepeonta,’ Is it too much to ask our second- 





hand booksellers to have their proofs read by men 
with such a smattering of education as shall enable 
them to recognize that these titles are not English, 
and to substitute “Expyvapyia’ and ’Exea 


II repeovra for such extraordinary gibberish ? 
Q. V. 


R. W. Buss, ‘ Dictionary or Nationa Bio- 
GRAPHY,’ VOL. vill. Pp. 40.—Surely my friend Mr, 
L. Fagan has omitted, in his account of this 
painter, the two subjects by which he will be 
best remembered—the two pictures of the Fat 
Boy in ‘Pickwick’ which were suppressed, and 
which enhance the value of the copy containing 
them. Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


Arquenvs, its Derivation.—Prof. Skeat, in 
his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ derives this word 
from Fr. arquebuse, which he takes to be from 
Walloon harkibuse, a dialectal variation of Du, 
haakbus, literally,“‘ a gun with a hook.” The fol- 
lowing spelling of the word in English seems to 
corroborate the derivation :— 

Then pusshed souldiers with their pikes 
And holbarders with handy strokes ; 
The hargabushe in fleshe it lightes, 
And dims the ayre with misty amokes. 
Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany, 1557, p. 173, ed. Arber, 1870. 
F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


Cornisu Historizes.—I notice by the reports 
of the sale of the library of Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
M.P., that the manuscripts of Tonkin and Hals, 
the Cornish historians, have passed into the 
possession of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Under these circumstances would it not be possible 
and desirable to arrange for the publication in a 
complete form of one or both of these histories ? 

Joun Lanapon Bonyruoy, 

Adelaide, South Australia. 

[ This suggestion will have the hearty concurrence of 
those who are interested in Cornish history and anti- 
quities. } 


Burnpiixc.—There are only two quotations for 
this word in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ both from 
the sixteenth century. It is used by Thackeray 
in a letter of Christmas, 1849, published in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for this month (June), p. 687 :— 

“ But what impudence it is in us, to talk about loving 
God enough, if 1 may so speak. Wretched little blind- 
lings, what do we know about Him?” 


Joun RanDAl.t. 


“Ir MUST BE A CLOSE PASTURE WHERE HE 
CAN’T NIBBLE.”—This is a common saying in the 
Midlands, and is probably well known through 
the country. The meaning is that a man may 
make a living if he tries, no matter what it is that 
he may turn his hand to. It is often heard among 
labourers, handy-men, and artisans. One speaking 
to another of the venture of a third in a new line 
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will say, “ O, heigh ’Il dow : it mun beigh a cloose 
pastur where heigh conna nibble.” 
Taos, Ratciirrs. 
Worksop. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, — 





Hazerpvoy.—Could you allow me to ask the 
assistance of your readers in solving what has 
hitherto proved an etymological puzzle ? 

Haberdon—or Habyrdon, as it is sometimes 
written in the registers of Bury Abbey—is a piece 
of land, irregular in shape, and formerly much 
more irregular in surface than it is now, a large 
part having been levelled or dug down for gravel 
some years ago. It is mentioned familiarly by 
Jocelyne de Brakelonde. He relates (inter alia) 
that in this enclosure Herbert the Dean set up a 
windmill (circu 1191), and was very summarily 
dealt with by Abbot Sampson, who was so incensed 
by this trespass that, his biographer declares, he 
could scarcely eat or utter a word on hearing what 
had been done. And accordingly Dean Herbert 
was compelled suddenly to pull down his mill, lest 
a worse thing should befall him. 

What is still more curious, however, is the 
tenure by which this ancient enclosure was held. 
The tenant, who held under the Abbot of St. Ed- 
mund, was required to find a white bull as often 
as it should happen that any gentlewoman should 
visit the shrine of St. Edmund to make “the 
oblation of the white bull” with a view to secure 
“a favourable answer to her prayers for offspring.” 
On these occasions the bull, with gilded horns, was 
led in procession from these fields to the abbey 
church of St. Edmund, a ceremony, one is ready 
to think, a good deal older than the abbey itself. 

Haberdon lies immediately adjacent to the 
south gate of the town of Bury. The gateway 
itself stood at the extreme south-west corner of 
the enclosure, which fills the apex of a right angle 
made by the ancient road from Dunwich to Bury 
and the old Suffolk way which, coming from Lon- 
don, enters the south gate and, emerging by the 

gate, passes on to Thetford and Norwich. 
The position, as commanding these two ancient 
roads, was one of considerable strategical import- 
ance—a fact which impressed itself upon fighting 
men of very ancient days. Almost from the north- 
east extremity of Haberdon to its south-west cor- 
her, where it comes close to the gate of the town, 
there runs a line of extensive earthworks—scarp 
and ditch and antiscarp—and in one part of the 
low grounds three lines of ditches , each parallel to 
the other, defend the earthworks. ‘The town wall 
tan along part of the top of the scarp, and a few 





remains of ancient walling still exist which may 
have formed part of it. 

To account for these fortifications there are 
several surmises. It is stated that the barons, who in 
support of Lewis le Gros against Henry III. made 
St. Edmondsbury their headquarters, entrenched 
themselves here a.p. 1216. But many antiquaries 
have assigned an earlier origin than this to these 
ditches and mounds, and while some have regarded 
them as part of a Roman encampment, others, 
bearing in mind the Celtic character of the name, 
have asserted a pre-Roman origin. The Dun or 
Don in the name points, I presume, to a fort or 
stronghold of some kind ; but the Aber, Habyr, 
or Haber, as a prefix qualifying this termination, 
has not proved easy to understand in this con- 
nexion. 

The little river Larke—formerly known as the 
Bourne, and yet earlier as Ulnoth’s river—skirts 
the eastern side of Haberdon and takes its rise a 
few miles further west. I am not aware that any 
Roman remains have been found on Haberdon, while 
the probability of its having formed the centre of an 
old British town is strengthened by the fact that 
the meadows which lie just beyond Haberdon are 
marked on Warren’s plan of Bury, of the year 
1747, as ** No Man’s Meadows,” pointing to the 
time when these were the common fields of the 
hamlet, defended by the dwn or stronghold close 
at hand, and when the abbots of St. Edmund had 
not yet come into the world to claim them as their 
own against the right of the town. 

A. J. BEepELt. 

The Parsonage, Waterloo, Liverpool, 


YorxsuireE PepicreEs.—I am endeavouring to 
find out all the quarterings in the arms of the 
families in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 
published by the Surtees Society. If any one can 
help me with the undermentioned I shall be glad. 
Wentworth pedigree, No. 6 quartering; Walms- 
ley, 4, 5,6; Ingleby, 6; Talbot, 5 and 10; Swale, 
3 and 5 ; Langdale of Snainton, 2; Danby, 5 and 
6; Norton, 5 ; Thorpe, 2, 3,5; Ayscough of York, 
9,10; Ayscough of York (second pedigree), 2 ; 
Reresby, 9 to 19; Stillington, 2; Dawnay, 5; 
Cobb, 2, 3; Hotham, 5, 6, 8; Tindall, 2, 3; 
Hamond, 2, 3. J. W. C. 


Comper Famity.—Is anything known of Thomas 
Comber, of Marton, in the parish of Sinnington, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; also of the 
Rev. Thomas Comber, Rector of Oswaldkirk, in 
the said Riding; also of Rev. Thomas Comber, 
Vicar of Creech St. Michael, Somersetshire ? 
Several volumes of Comber MSS, have lately been 
sold by Mr. Downing, New Street, — 


Tue Scors Guarps.—I recently observed in a 
weekly paper, in an account of this distinguished 
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corps, the remarkable statement that “ it was raised 
in Ireland by a Col. Scot—hence its name—served 
in London, and afterwards serving in Scotland, it 
returned to England, and there became the Scots 
Guards.” I myself doubt the correctness of the 
statement. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to disprove it by quoting an authority 
against it, or by showing where the original corps 
was raised, and by whom. Sp. 


ReHopoamM.—Why was a shovel-hat so called? 
The term is used by Charlotte Bronté in the first 
chapter of ‘ Shirley.’ Gro, L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon, 


Srrance Marriace Custou.—M. Duruy, in 
his ‘ Histoire des Romains,’ vol. i. p. 61, adds in 
a foot-note the following remarks on Roman mar- 
riages :— 

“‘ La mariée était comme enlevée de force de la maison 
puternelle, et on la soulevait pour lui faire franchir le 
seuil de la demeure conjugale. Ce dernier usage existe 
encore dans quelques villages d’Angleterre ot il a pu 
é tre apparté par les Romains,” 

Does this custom still exist in England; if so, 
where ? Gro. A. Muuuer. 

Mentone. 


Tue Armapa,— Where did the Salamis of Eng- 
land—the running battle of the English fleet under 
Lord Howard of Effingham and Drake against the 
Armada—commence? It would seem to have 
been somewhere off Raine Head. Also, where 
would the Revenge, with Drake on board, have 
been in the running fight? The subject is in- 
teresting, as the tercentenary of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada is due next year. It would 
seem as if the first day’s running fight was some- 
where between Raine and the Start, but some 
evidence appears to place it as commencing further 
to the west, i. ¢., nearer Looe. What is the contem- 
porary evidence ? W. 8S. Lacu-Szyrma, 


Viroinia IN THE Last Ceytury.—Can you or 
any of your readers tell me of any work on Vir- 
ginia in the last century in which there is an 
account of the old city of Petersburg or of its 
suburb Blandford? Old Blandford Church was 
built in 1735, and round it lived several families 
of high position in the colony. There would pro- 
bably be some account of it in one or other of the 
works on the colonies, but I have failed to find 
any so far. Frepericx T, Hincame. 


Srryre kept an exact diary of his own life. It 
was once in the possession of Harris, the apothe- 
cary of Hackney, at whose house he died, and 
there were six volumes of his correspondence with 
the Rev. Mr. Knight, of Milton, Cambridgeshire. 

an either of these now be traced? They may 
by this time have drifted into some public library. 
C. A. Warp. 





————$—————__. 


Supurss anD Environs.—Is there any prac. 
tical difference between the meaning of these two 
words. Is the former more nearly equivalent to 
the Fr. banliew and the Ger. Vorstadt ? 

Epwarp R. Vyrvyay, 


Densytt, Serseant-at-Law, temp. Heyrr 
VIII.—What is known of him? He was a large 
holder of copyhold property in Hendon, Middle. 
sex. E. T. Evans, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


MonamMepan Convert.—The late Mr. Orestes 
Brownson mentions, in a book called ‘ The Convert; 
published in 1857, that 
“one of the most brilliant and gifted of the early Uni- 
tarian ministers of Boston [U.S.] actually did go to 
Turkey, turn Mahometan, and become a Moslem 


preacher, He published in English a volume of Maho. 
metan sermons, which I once read,”’-—‘ Works,’ vol. y, 
p- 81. 


Can any one tell me the name of this convert to 
Islam, and the title of his book of sermons? 
K. P. D. EB 


Scorca Acapemic PeriopicaLs.—Would Ma 
ANDERSON or some other reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ refer 
me to any published account of such periodicals 
as have been conducted by the students of the 
Scotch universities ? 


. M. G, 


A Srrance Manx Coustom.—In a lately pub- 
lished tale, entitled ‘Green Hills by the Sea,’ the 
scene of which is laid in the Isle of Man, a strange 
Manx custom is described. It appears that up to 
the year 1845, and perhaps still, in a capital tral 
the bishop and archdeacon were required to ap 
pear upon the bench. The question put to the 
jury was not, as in England, “‘ Guilty” or “ Not 
Guilty,” but “ May the man of the chancel continue 
to sit?” Theanswer was a plain “ Yes” or “ No.” 
In the latter case the departure of the clergy was 
followed by a sentence of death. I shall be glad 
to learn where further information upon the sub- 
ject is to be obtained. ABHBA. 


Coxtivation or Oats.—Will you kindly help 
an American reader, by giving him, if it is in your 
power, the name of any work that has the early 
history of the cultivation of oats as a food product, 
and the manufacture of oatmeal? One particular 
point I desire to get information on is, at what 
period did the people commence to roast or dry 
the oats to enable them to remove the outer husk. 

Rosr. M. Fioyp. 

Chicago, U.S. 


Crownatioy.—In an English Bible which was 
put into the hands of Queen Mary II. when she 
was crowned, the following words are inscribed i 
her own handwriting : “ This book was given the 
king and I at ourcrownation. Marie R.” Maca 
lay cites this writing as a proof how low the 
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standard of female education was two centuries 
ago. The use of J for me no one will defend. 
But has not crownation (formed according to the 
analogy of starvation) been at some period good 
English ? My impression is firm that I have seen 
the word in some respectable writer. Who will 
tell me where it was?’—thus showing me what 
my commonplace-book would save me from asking 
had I kept it as T ought. James D, Buruer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Carist Hospirat, or Curist’s Hospirat.—It 
would be a great boon if some friend of ‘N. & Q? 
would kindly inform us authentically which is the 
correct designation of this ancient school. Our old 
and revered friend “Elia” says Christ ; but on 
taking up my two ante-prandial newspapers—the 
Times and Daily News—they both, in alluding to 
a recent service at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
say Christ’s. I should sincerely like this mystery 
to be solved. Epwarp R, Vyvyan. 


Hvuenes ano Parkinson, ClockmMakers,—A 
small eight-day clock, having only one hand, was 
made by Hughes, London ; another, full size, with 
very complicated dial, by Parkinson. Who were 
these makers ; and at what time in the last century 
were single-hand clocks in vogue. What is the 
legend of the demon’s head frequently found 
upon the gilded covers of old-fashioned English 
watch works, and, according to a venerable watch- 
mender, never within French and German ?—a 
theory that a collection of several hundred tends 
to confirm. WatcuMan, 


‘Toe Fruitrirss Enquiry.’ (See 5" §. ii. 
365.)—Can any reader give me the name of the 
author of the above old novel (query, published 
about 1780-1800) ? A. @ FP. 


Limina ApostoLorum.—In the fifteenth cen- 
tury many Scotch pilgrims got safe conducts 
through England towards holy places. Frequently 
the wording of the writ is “ Peregré Limina 
Apostolorum Visitare.” What is the precise signi- 
ficance of ‘‘ Limina Apostolorum”? Did it refer 
to special shrines, or was it a generic term ? 

G. N. 


Glasgow. 


Wasuine anp Cieaninc Booxs.—Can any 
reader inform me whether, in the case of a printed 
book which has been washed with soap and water, 
the continued presence in the paper of a portion 
of the soap (the result of insufficient rinsing) pro- 
duces any deleterious effects on either paper or 
ink ? fo We me 


Caprency.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ explain 
why Robert Dudley, Karl of Leicester, a fifth son, 
placed a crescent as a mark of cadency on the 
badge of the ragged statf so often repeated on his 





suit of armour in the Tower? Was it that the 
earldom of Warwick was granted to his brother 
Ambrose, a fourth son, with remainder to him ? 
Was not the present system of marks of cadency 
well established in his time ? H. Ditton. 


Percivat: De Perci.—Are these families the 
same? Does Percival signify the Vale of Pergi 
in Normandy? Were the Percivals associated 
with Blanchland Abbey in Normandy? There 
was an abbey in the parish of Carey Coats, near 
Hexham, in Northumberland, called Blanchland, 
which was in ruins in Edward I.’s reign. Were 
the De Percys or Percies, Dukes of Northumber- 
land, connected with it? Has the parish of Carey 
anything in common with Castle Cary, in Somer- 
set, which was the tower of the Percivals ? 

T. W. Carry. 

Famity Prarers.—In Coleridge’s ‘Table Talk’ 
I read: “ There are three sorts of prayer: 1. Public; 
2. Domestic; and 3. Solitary. Each has its 
peculiar uses and character. I think the Church 
ought to publish and authorize a directory of forms 
for the two latter.” Domestic prayers are so much 
the practice in English households, that one would 
imagine that the volumes of forms for family 
prayers would be counted in hundreds, What, 
however, is the fact? If one applies to any respect- 
able bookseller for a manual of family prayers one 
will probably be handed books by Thornton, 
Blomefield, Oxenden, and Vaughan. Of these all 
are not likely to be in harmony with the modes of 
thought ond expression of every one, and the head 
of the household is usually reduced to a choice of 
some twenty prayers, which he reads in rotation 
until both he and his household know them by 
heart. 

Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ mention any col- 
lection of forms for family prayers—whether ancient 
or modern—of simple language, and suitable for a 
layman’s household ? J. 8. 


Enporsation.—Perhaps some of your readers 
will kindly inform me if such a word as endorsation 
(not endorsement) is to be found in a dictionary ? 
and, if so, please state authority. I have turned 
up several good dictionaries, but failed to find this 
word, which is in frequent use in Scotland; but 
my English friends think the term barbarous; 
please, therefore, enlighten. 

CuristorHer YorK. 

Hotsorn.—How came Sir Robert Holborn by 
that name? Had it originally any connexion 
with High Holborn, London? OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Cuar.otre Bronte: Currer Beti.—Has the 
origin of this pseudonym ever been ascertained ? 
It is well known that the Rev. William Carus 
Wilson, Vicar of Tunstal, Lancashire, was the 
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superintendent of the school at Cowan Bridge at 
which Charlotte Bronté was educated, and de- 
scribed by her as “‘ Lowood” in ‘Jane Eyre,’ in 
which book Mr. Wilson himself is also painted in 
very strong colours as Mr. Brocklehurst. From 
Baines’s ‘ Hist. Lancashire’ (1835), vol. iv. p. 612, 
I note that on the Rev. William Carus Wilson re- 
signing the living in 1828 the Rev. Henry Currer 

ilson was presented by the then patron, Matthew 
Wilson. It seems curious that the authoress 
should have borrowed a name from the family of 
a man whom she so greatly disliked; and it would 
be interesting to know if she had any special reason 
in connexion with Henry Currer Wilson. 

Cuas. Frepc. Harpy. 


Epwarp Easton.—Can any of your readers tell 
me anything about Edward ton, bookseller, of 
Salisbury, whose portrait was engraved by John 
Dean ? G. 8. Layarp. 


Tae Monk Bastz.—The source is sought of the 
legend of the monk Basle related in Emerson's 
essay on ‘ Behaviour.’ J. Fountain. 


Benericep Ciercy 1n 1731-2.—Was any list 
of clergy who held benefices in England during 
1731 and 173% ever published? If so, where can 
such list be seen ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Iratian Book Wantep.—Je saurai bon gré 
MM. les collaborateurs des ‘ N. & Q.’ s’ils voudront 
me dire dans quelle bibliothtque anglaise, pub- 
lique ou privée, ou chez quel libraire existe 
Youvrage udonyme suivante: ‘“‘Scornabecco 
Pandolfo (Giuseppe Baretti), Bilancia nella quale 
si pesa la dottrina di Vincenzo Martinazza (Vin- 
cenzo Martinelli), Londra, Guglielmo Binsley, 
1768, in 4to.” (Prof.) C. Mauro. 

Milano (Italia), Via Lanzone, 11, 





Replies, 


FRENCH LEAVE. 

(5 S. xii. 87; 6" S. v. 347, 496; viii, 514; ix. 
133, 213, 279; 7™ §. iii. 5, 109 ; and comp. 7 
S. i. 217, 292*), 

I am glad to find that Miss Busk considers my 
German examples to be rather “puzzling”; but it is 
really too bad of her to endeavour to get rid of them 
by asserting that they are worth nothing, because 
“dictionaries” (Miss Busk means, of course, their 
authors) do copy so one from another without 
taking the trouble to ascertain that the expres- 
sions they quote are really in use; for though 
there may be much truth in what she says, she 





* These last two notes, which are referred to by Miss 
Busk, had escaped my attention in consequence of their 
— been somewhat inadvertently headed “ Prendre 

Jonge,” 


ought not to have applied the argument to my 
case, because I expressly stated that all the ex- 
amples I quoted from Sanders’s ‘ Dictionary’— 
and they are the most important—were “ sup- 
ported by quotations from known authors.” I did 
not give the quotations, because I was afraid of 
occupying too much space; but now I am con- 
strained to do so, in order that Miss Busk may 
be convinced that my German examples are 
thoroughly genuine, and are very much older 
than she evidently has any idea of. Thus, s. v. 
** Abschied,” she will find,“ franzdsischen Abschied 
nehmen,” quoted from Gutzkow R. t4. 88, &c. ; whilst, 
s. v. “ franzdsisch,” she will find, “ franzosischer 
Abschied, sans adieu. Iffland, 5. 3. 117”; and 
“auf gut franzdsisch sich empfehlen. Blumauer, 
2.72; Gutzkow, R. 4. 88.” Now Gutzkow was 
born in 1811, and may be still living. Iffland 
lived from 1759 to 1814, and Blumauer from 
1755 to 1798. We see, therefore, that the German 
exact equivalent to “French leave” is at least as 
old as the beginning of the present century, whilst 
the almost identical expression used by Blumauer 
dates from the last century. And this is as old 
as the English expression is generally supposed 
to be, though for aught I know it may be older. 
But if we turn to the genuine German and very 
expressive equivalent quoted by me in my last 
note, viz., “ Hinter der ‘Thiir Urlaub (= Abschied) 
nehmen” (to take one’s leave behind the door, 
i.e, after one has got outside it), we find this 
quoted by Sanders (s,v. “Urlaub”) from Fischart, 
who lived from 1550 to 1589! We see, there- 
fore, that the “ unobtrusive disappearance,” which 
is regarded by Miss Busk as the “‘ outcome of a 
politeness founded on refinement and reason,” and 
“altogether English,” had already come into 
practice, and no doubt from similar high-souled 
motives, in the benighted Germany of three 
hundred years ago! 

With regard to Miss Busx’s new and extra 
ordinary views, it will be time enough for me to 
consider them when she has produced a single 
example in which frank or franch is found instead 
of French. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 








R, probably stands for “ Romane.” 

Miss Busk is certainly wrong in contending that 
such expressions as “ S’esquiver 4 l’anglaise,” &c., point 
to the English origin of the phrase, All that they point to 
is that the French chose to attribute the origin of the 
habit to the English, just as we ourselves, being equally 
ashamed of the practice, chose to look upon the French 
as the original culprits. The practice itself is surely a3 
old as civilization, and cannot have originated in any 
particular country. ‘ 

§ People there may be who slink away from parties 
out of consideration for their host and hostess, though 
even then I cannot see any frankness in the act; but my 
own motives, whenever I have slunk away or felt inclined 
to do so, have, I am ashamed to say, been merely bore- 
dom and a desire to escape from it. 








> 


my 
ex- 
up- 
did 


nay 
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Mr. Drxovy, in his note at the last reference to 
this subject, mentions Worcester giving a quota- 
tion from Grose in his ‘ Dictionary.’ Worcester 
has evidently been quoting from the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue,’ as this phrase is not men- 
tioned either in the first or second editions of the 
‘Glossary of Provincial and Local Words.’ In the 
‘Lexicon Balatronicum’ (London, 1811), which is 
only an improved edition of the former work, we 
have the phrase thus defined: “To take French 
leave ; to go off without taking leave of the com- 
pany : @ saying frequently applied to persons who 

ve run away from their creditors.” I have re- 
peatedly heard the term used in the innocent 
sense pointed out by Miss Busk ; indeed, I think 
that it is much oftener used in this sense than in 
a bad one. Rosert F, Garviner, 





Mororikees (7 §. iii. 126, 215, 252, 374, 432). 
—Pror. Skeat's lament is very pathetic, and will 
find an echo in the minds of many readers, while 
most will endorse the editorial comment upon it. 
When circumstances have put a person in pos- 
session of any department of knowledge, be it 
small or great, nothing can be more irritating 
than the pecking comments of self-constituted 
critics, who, whatever their attainments along 
other lines, are clearly not up to the work on which 
they yet presume to publish their judgment. 

But in the present instance, if, as the learned 
professor complains, a “ desire to correct him con- 
tinually increases,” is it not, perhaps, provoked by 
the tone in which he is rather fond of correcting 
others ? 

I suppose all contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ are 
people desirous of improving themselves and 
thankful for information; but gratitude for a 
favour may be neutralized by the mode in which 
the favour is conveyed. He cannot possibly say 
that his ‘ Dictionary’ (work to be proud of though 
it is) is absolutely guiltless of ‘‘ guesses”; yet the 
most modest suggestion from any one who, without 
fora moment thinking of measuring his strength 
against his, may yet enjoy some accidental local 
knowledge in some little matter, is pretty sure 
to be met not by courteous argument, but by a 
not very pleasant attempt at stamping out. 

Who deals hard blows all round (‘‘botte da orbo,” 
as we say in Italy) ought not in fairness to wince at 
a few knocks in return. It is like the American 
story of the darkie neophyte, whose belief in the 
efficacy of prayer was so literal that he would sit 
down to table and ask for the potatoes on which 
he desired to dine ; and his owner, in order to 
keep up his naive faith, dashed down some 
potatoes on the table heavily, to make him think 
they had fallen all the way from heaven. To 
which it is reported that the nigger made answer, 
*I give thee thanks, O Lord, for the potatoes ; 
but another time be pleased to let them down 





more gently.” If the professor would only let 
down a little more gently those whose assertions 
he desires to demolish, perhaps the animosity 
he complains of would cease, and with it the pro- 
vocation to him to withhold his counsels. 

R. H. Busk. 


AproINTMENT OF SuHeERiFFs FoR CoRNWALL 
(7™ §. iii. 148, 198, 213, 293, 433).—In support 
of HERMENTRUDE’s contention that the Princess 
of Wales is, by right, Duchess of Cornwall also, 
a tablet in St. Laurence’s, Jury, mentioned in 
Stow (Munday’s, ed. 1618), is not inappropriate 
evidence: “A wife of a Master of Defence, ser- 
vant to the Princes (i.¢. Princess) of Wales, 
Dutches of Cornwall, and Countess of Chester.” 
Unfortunately, neither name nor date is provided. 
But the same authority (Munday), in his ‘ Briefe 
Chronicle of the Successe of Times,’ p. 526, is re- 
sponsible for a more startling assertion, viz., that 
both the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth were 
Princesses of Wales. He goes so far as to include 
them in his ‘ Briefe Catalogue of the Princes of 
Wales,’ and as he specifically mentions that the 
latter princess was appointed by Act of Parliament, 
I shall venture to quote the extract :— 

“1. Marie, Daughter to King Henrie the eight, by 
the Princesse Katherine Dowager, Widdow of Prince 
Arthur, was Princesse of Wales.” 

“2. Elizabeth, Daughter also to King Henrie the 
eight, was in a Parliament, in the 25 year of her 
Fathers raigne, declared Princesse and Inheretrix of the 
crowne of England, with all dominions of the same be- 
longing ; and therefore was (as her Sister) Princesse of 
Wales.” 

My friend Mr. W. Duncombe Pink (than whom 
on matters parliamentary a better authority hardly 
exists) assures me that Munday is mistaken, and 
that these princesses only held under the general 
title of England, as, indeed, their brother Edward 
seems to have held, the Principality having been 
incorporated and united to the kingdom of Eng- 
land 26 Hen. VIII. 

Munday’s assertion, as above, is curious, seeing 
that he was a careful annalist, as well as almost 
a contemporary writer, and seems to warrant this 
reference to him. Joun J. STOCKEN. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Mosine or THE Curve (7" §. iii. 183, 332).— 
Perhaps some light may be thrown upon the 
phrase “ Like to mose in the chine” by comparing 
two glosses contained in Wright’s ‘ Vocabularies,’ 
(ed. Wiilcker, i. 562, 12, and i. 595, 44). They are, 
“ Adtrica, an® the mase”; ‘“‘ Mephas, an® the 
mose.” Adtrica probably represents a form atrica, 
i.e. dtptyxa, the ace. of &Ppx£ (cf. ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ 
May, v. 386f). Mephas at first appears inexplic- 
able ; but if the first conjecture is correct, then in 
the second gloss also we must be dealing with some 
word expressing the “ want of hair.” These glosses 
are so corrupt that it is quite possible that mephas 
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may be a mistake for elephas. Now éAédas is used 
(Galen, ed. Kiihn, vii. 727) as equivalent to éAc- 
cavriacts, a disease which is also incident to 
horses (cf. Hippiatrici, ed. Basle, 1537, p. 21, repi 
éAchavtiovros). This disease is so named from 
the skin becoming like an elephant’s hide, hairless 
and scabby. 

In Cotgrave we find, “ Elephantique, leaprous, 
infected with a leaprosie”; and “‘ Meseau, m., a 
meselled, scurvie, leaporous, lazarous person.” So, 
too, Diefenbach (‘Glossarium Lat. Germ. Med. et 
Inf. Aitat.,’ 1857) has “ Elephantia, miselsucht.” 
In the word mase or mose, therefore, we seem 
to have the name of a complaint, which has 
itself been lost and has survived only in the 
diminutive form of measles. In addition, Grimm’s 
German dictionary gives mosa, from Zobler’s 
‘Appenzellischer Sprachschatz,’ Ziirich, 1837, 
p. 323° (not 223), and also quotes the following 
sentence from another source: “ Wann ein pferd 
geschossen wird, es sei mit einem pfeil oder kugel, 
und kein haar auf der masen wil wachsen.” So, 
too, Graff gives “ mdsa, f. Narbe, cicatrix,” quoting 
a glosses on Prudentius at Miinich (‘ Prud., i. 

*, Tr.’). 

Prof. Skeat tells us that our word measles* has 
nothing to do with mesel (M.E. and O.F.), which 
he says is from misellus, Is there any real proof 
of this? Antecedently it seems very unlikely. 

M. J. 


Mr. Hatz is not a satisfactory critic. He has 
set himself to review my article on these phrases, 
but he contents himself with reassertion of points 
which I called in question, neither answering my 
arguments nor advancing anything new of his 
own. He says that Shakspeare’s expression “ like 
to mose on the chine” means only like to die! 
Bat apparently he contradicts himself in the next 
sentence, with the statement, ‘‘ so [=therefore : 
because it means no more than this?] figuratively, 
and perhaps scientifically, to mose on the chine, 
means to ‘decay in the spine’”; i.¢., it means a 
great deal more—it means a specific disease, in 
which the spine is affected. He says Dryden’s ex- 
pression “to labour from the chine” means a con- 
valsive cough, doubling up the back—an interpre- 
tation obvious to the meanest capacity: the whole 
question being whether the obvious be also the 
true. My own surmise on this point, put forth 
with much hesitation, is confirmed by the valuable 
reference to Cotgrave, for which I have to thank 
Mr. Jutian Marsnatt. As Cotgrave connects 
* chine-mourning” with “mumpes,” he, too, it may 
seem, would have been ready to recognize in Dry- 
den’s words a rendering of fauces obese. 

Mr. Hatt’s essays in etymology are wonderful 
indeed. As I find the verb to mose illustrated 


é.. Which is spelled meseles also (Wright, i. 596, 39, and 
i, 611, 28), = 





successively by Lat. mucere, I'r. mousser (}), 
“meaning lourd pesant, weak, as in decay,” 
Engl. muck and muse, “a brown study, a melan- 
choly depression,” I think of Prof. Skeat and those 
first principles of Aryan philology, which for Mr, 
HALt are non-existent, and I sigh to myself :— 
— eheu ! ne rudis agminum 
Sponsus lacessat regius asperum 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira caedes. 


C. B. Mount. 


Brutes (7 §S. iii. 309, 435).—As an explana- 
tion of the Brutus or Brut origin of the name 
Brutain or Britain, I am astonished nobody ap- 
pears to suggest that if the Phcenicians, as com- 
monly believed, traded to Cornwall or St. Michael’s 
Mount for tin, and they notoriously named distant 
ports after their own, as Sidonia, Carthagena, &c., 
they may have named our island after Berytus 
(Beirut) ; and, if so, with happy omen, that being 
the only city of theirs still flourishing, or that has 
ever fiourished contemporaneously with this dis- 
tant namesake. E. L. G, 


“ Hope” 1x Prace-Names (7" §S. i. 509; ii. 
76).—I give the situation (as described in answer 
to my questions) of the following villages in the 
names of which “hope” occurs, in order that Canon 
TaYLor may draw his own inferences thence as to 
the meaning of “ hope” in Mercian county place- 
names, and [ shall feel much interested in learning 
what is his conclusion :— 

1. Hope Mansell is on a sloping hollow between 
two hills (the church is on a mound in the valley). 

*2. Hope Bowdler, *3, Westhope, *4. Longhope, 
+5. Hopesay, ditto, i.¢., all situated as is Hope 
Mansell. 

6. Fownhope is on the slope of one hill, ditto. 

7. Hope under Dinmore, ditto, but near the 
bottom. 

8. Hope Bagot (originally, so says the incumbent, 
Hope Bagard) is in the bottom of a valley (some 
houses on the hill slope). 

9. Hope Sollers, ditto. 

10. Woolhope is on a mound or ridge in a 
valley. 

The valley is “narrow” in cases 1 and 5; 
“narrow rather than wide” in cases 2, 8, 9; 
“ about two hundred yards” in case 7; “ not very 
wide” in case 3; “about half a mile wide” in 
case 4; ‘“‘ wide” in case 6, as the Wye flows 
through it ; the width not mentioned in case 10. 
A stream or brook runs through Nos, 2, 4, 5, 7,8; 
through No. 6 a river (no reply as to brook in 
No. 9). 

I see in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ (Chalmers 
abridged from Todd’s) “hope” is given, with 





* But also in the bottom of the valley, 
+ But also on the spur of a hill, 
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authority Ainsworth, as “any sloping plain 
between the ridges of mountains.” 
C. Corrmore. 
The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster, 


Rerecrory (7" §, iii. 386).—When once the 
accent was thrown back, the c would soon become 
a t by the ordinary law of assimilation. The same 
natural law has been at work among the English 
Roman Catholics as among their Italian brethren, 
without any “imitation” of necessity, further than 
that all growth and decay in living language depend 
to a great extent on imitation of one by another. 

Je Be Be 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Femate Heresiarcus (7™ §, iii. 308, 412).— 
Mrs, Mary Ann Girling deserves a place amongst 
the female heresiarchs, I have a printed address 
given away by her last autumn, a short time before 
her death in the New Forest, in which she speaks 
of herself as “‘the second appearing and reincarna- 
tion of Jesus, the Christ of God, the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife, the God-mother and Saviour,” &c. 
According to her own belief she was not to die, 
and at ber death her followers seem to have dis- 
persed. Husert Bower. 


Many of the followers of Joanna Southcott 
after her death followed “Zion Ward,” who 
preached in Lawrence Street, Birmingham, for 
some years. He left some disciples, one of whom 
died recently in Birmingham, and some few still 
exist. A memoir to “ Commemorate the Centenary 
of John Ward, Born December 25, 1781, Died 
March 12, 1837, named Zion by the Call of God 
in the Year 1828,” was issued in the ‘‘ 56™ Year, 
New Date,” a pamphlet of twelve pages, in 1881. 
A very curious surgical report upon Joanna South- 
cott is in a pamphlet (pp. vii-107) entitled :— 

“A Correct Statement of the Circumstances that 
attended the last illness and death of Mrs. Southcott, 
with an Account of the Appearances exhibited in Dissec- 
tion: and the Artifices that were employed to deceive 
her medical attendants, by Richard Reece, M.D. London: 
Printed for the Author, and Published by Sherwood, 
Neely & Jones, and Sold by Every Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom, 1815. Price Four Shillings.” 

Este. 

I do not know if “ heresiarch” is a proper term 
to apply to Lady Huntingdon, but there are cer- 
tainly flourishing chapels of a sect that goes by her 


name, witness a notable one at Tunbridge Wells, 
R. H. Busk. 


Cooxe’s ‘* TopoorapuicaL Lisrary” (7" §, iii. 
388).—Does W. S. B. H. under this heading refer 
to G. A. Cooke’s ‘Modern British Traveller ; or, 
Tourist’s Pocket Directory: being an accurate 
and comprehensive History and Description of all 
the Counties in England, Scotland, and Wales ; 
as also the adjacent Islands,’ &c. (London, n.d., 





12mo., 47 vols.)? Each of these volumes has a dis- 
tinct title-page, referring to the county or division 
of county of which it contains a description. The 
date suggested in the British Museum Catalogue 
is 18027-10? G. F. R. B. 


Pariso Recisters (7" §, iii. 303, 341).—Mr. 
Warson refers at p. 342 to the feasibility of photo- 
graphing the nine or ten thousand sets of registers 
from all England. Such collection, however, would 
still be bulky. It appears that the Americans are 
now preparing a dictionary to eclipse even Dr. 
Murray’s labours, and, being cumbered with 
much ‘“‘ copy,” have had the whole 40,000 sheets, 
not slips, copied and reduced by photographic 
process, The whole mass lies quietly in one drawer. 
Could not our registers be so reduced? A. H. 


‘‘ ALL WISE MEN,” &c. (7 §. iii. 440, 468).—The 
following is, apparently, a trustworthy account of 
the proverb from a competent authority :— 

“A person came to make him a visit whilst he was 
sitting one day with a lady of his family, who retired 
upon that to another part of the room with her work, 
and seemed not to attend to the conversation between 
the Earl and the other person, which turned soon into 
some dispute upon subjects of religion ; after a good deal 
of that sort of talk, the Earl said at last,‘ People differ in 
their discourse and profession about these matters, but 
men of sense are really but of one religion.’ Upon 
which says the lady of a sudden, ‘ Pray, my lord, what 
religion is that which men of senseagree in?’ ‘ Madam,’ 
says the Earl, ‘men of sense never tell it.’’’—Note by 
Speaker Onslow to Burnet’s notice of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury in the ‘ History of his Own Time,’ vol. i. p. 164, by 
Routh, Ox. Univ, Press, 1823. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Sretiine sy Trapition (7™ §S. iii. 367, 463).— 
“Tt seems to me to be a great pity that people do 
not take the trouble to” read what they undertake 
to write a reply to before attacking what has not 
been said. 

In the present instance there was no question 
of any “‘tedious discussion,” nor of any “ fight- 
ing,” whether “in the dark” or in the light. I 
noted a fact which has been considered curious 
and interesting by several readers. If your corre- 
spondent does not find it so, that is his loss ; and 
if he can detect no difference of sound between 
bar and bower I am sorry for him. 

Iam exceedingly obliged to him for volunteer- 
ing to inform me that I am right; but I think 
most people could see that though I adopted that 
less positive form of expression which is usual in 
civilized life, it was not a case where there was 
any actual doubt. 

It is very nice for those conducting the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ to have such a zealous trum- 

ter; many authors might like to have the same. 

t is, too, a mere accident that the word in ques- 
tion happens to come within the ‘ Dictionary’s’ 
very limited reach. It is too much of a tax on 
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one’s memory to keep it posted up with the exact 
letter-limit which from time to time it may have 
attained. And even if one did refer to it, it might 
happen (as has happened more than once when I 
have referred to the specimen sheets that have 
been sent me) that the authority there appealed to 
should only be to some slipsbod writing in a paper 
such as the Graphic, contributed by an ignoramus 
like myself, in which case I do not see that we 
should have gained much. But really when re- 
counting a personal experience I do not see what 
I could expect the ‘ Dictionary’ to say about it. 

Mr. Terry’s “‘ wonder” that I did not call to 
mind that bower is used in America as well as bar 
is a similar waste of power. I did not “ call it to 
mind ” because I never lost sight of it. It obviously 
went without saying, after one had discovered the 
original word, that bar was only the exaggerated 
pronunciation of a certain proportion of broad- 
speaking people. 

Every one interested in languages must have 
been struck when travelling by similar instances 
of difference between written and spoken language 
in cases where observation has not been deadened 
by familiarity, and sometimes such instances are 
curious enough to be worth recording, and I will 
recount two more for the benefit of those who were 
interested (not for those who were not) in the last. 

1. If you travel eastwards from, say, Strasburg 
through German-speaking peoples, and study only 
the word acht=eight, as you go along, you will 
find the a gradually assume a broader and broader 
sound, such as we have no form of letter to repre- 
sent, till you cross the Leitha, where you will hear 
it distinctly transformed into ocht. A person who 
had learnt German in Pest or Pressburg would 
never have heard any other form, probably, though, 
of course, he would not find ocht in the dictionary, 
and correspondents might apply to North German 
friends who might be quite unconscious of the fact, 
which is so, nevertheless. 

2. Place-names often supply still more curious 
divergencies, Travelling once in the Sierra Morena, 
a turn of the road revealed to view the splendid 
purple silhouette of a distant city bathed in the 
golden light of the setting sun. 1 was glad of the 
proximity of a ragged tramp hanging on to the 
door of the diligence (though we had rather shunned 
him previously), that I might learn the name of 
the glorious vision. “ Khiin!” exclaimed the 
tramp in reply to my inqury, with an expression 
of patriotic enthusiasm, raising his gorro, as he 
spoke to a woman, with a courtesy proper to 
Spanish tramps. But it required a straining of 
all one’s little knowledge of Spanish pronunciation 
to make out that he meant the place one knew on 
the map as Jaen. R. H. Busx. 


Tue Lity oF Scriprvre (7" §. iii. 25, 134, 
234, 393),—The word xpivov=lily only occurs twiee 





in the New Testament, viz., in Matt. vi. 28 and 
Luke xii. 27. In both es the reference is 
taken from the Sermon on the Mount, and in both 
we have an immediate comparison to ‘‘ the grass 
of the field,” which I think is suggestive of the 
term “lily” being here used in a generic sense. 
According to the best authorities, the hill-sides of 
Galilee are all aglow with flowers during the spring ; 
the crown imperial, the golden amaryllis, crimson 
tulips, and gay anemones, besides humbler plants, 
are to be seen covering the sward and making it 
bright with colour. What more natural than that 
the Great Teacher, casting his eyes over nature’s 
lavish display, should seek to draw the attention 
of his hearers to what was around them by gather- 
ing all up under one well-known name. 
Rosert F. GarpINer. 


At the first reference it is pointed out that in 
the Revised Version of Job xl. 21, 22, “ shady 
trees” is altered to “‘ lotus trees.” 

tenan’s rendering of the passages relating to 
Behemoth is— 

Il se couche sous les lotus, 

Dans le secret des roseaux et des marécages, 

Les lotus le couvrent de leur ombre. 
Renan also states that Behemoth is the Hebraized 
form of the Egyptian name of the hippopotamus, 
Pthémout. 

Prof. Balfour says Lilium chalcidonicwm is said 
to be the “lilies of the field.” I do not know the 
legend referred to by Hood :— 

She that purifies the light, 
The virgin lily, faithful to her white, 
Whereon Eve wept in Eden for her shame. 
James Hooper. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, S.W. 


“Nor A BOLT OUT OF THE BLUE” (7* §. iii. 
388).—I have met with this expression once or 
twice in the course of my reading, and, if I remem- 
ber correctly, I have also seen it written “ A bolt 
out of the blue empyrean.” The meaning is thus 
made a little clearer. May there not be a lurking 
reference here to the bolts of Jove, “the Thun- 
derer” ? Rosert F, Garpiner. 


The phrase doubtless means “a thunderbolt 
falling when least expected,” %.¢., when the sky 
is blue. It was made use of by Mr. Parnell a 
week before your correspondent saw it in the 
Times, and was in the latter case an intentional 
allusion to Mr. Parnell’s utterance. F. Cox. 


Ricnarp Martin (7* §. iii. 328, 417).—There 
is an amusing account of the Lord of Connemara, 
as he is styled in ‘Men whom I have Known,’ by 
William Jerdan, extending over several pages. 
Many readers will no doubt remember Tom 
Moore’s amusing allusion to him in his parody of 
the Horatian ode addressed to Aristius Fuscus 
(* Carm.,’ lib. i, xxii.) :-— 
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Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor wstiva recreatur aura, &c. 
O place me where Dick Martin rules 
The houseless wilds of Connemara, &c. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Watrorp has given interesting informa- 
tion about Martin of Ballynahinch. Is he the 
Irish Martin whose house stood at the far end of 
his huge estates, so that by the grand entrance you 
had to approach it by a thirty-mile avenue ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Pansy (7 §, iii. 28, 393).—May not the quiet, 
rim appearance of the pansy have suggested to 
oe the epithet “ puritan” ?—a name which aptly 

describes the flower itself and at the same time 
fulfils the requirements of alliteration. 
Rosert F, GARDINER. 


““Crorypon Sancuine” (7" §. ii. 446 ; iii. 96, 
171, 395, 416).—On consideration of the subject, 
illustrated by various quotations, I feel inclined 
to support Dr. Nicnoxson, admitting that “ Croy- 
don sanguine” may be accepted as a polite form 
of “‘ smutty-face.” A. 


“THE HIGHER THE MONKEY CLIMBS TIE MORE 
HE sHOWS HIS TAIL” (7 §. iii. 356).—The above, 
referred to by Mr. Maske t, has been quoted as 
being a Spanish proverb by Marcus Ward & Co. 
on one of the tablets in the ‘ Every-Day Calendar’ 
issued by that firm. F. W. Tartor. 

Exeter. 


“Make no nones”: Martinet (7 S. iii. 
408).— Make no bones” is very much older 
than Wycherley, and is common enough. Two 
or three examples may suffice :— 

Bolde Manlius could close and well conuey 

Ful thirtie wounds and three vpon his head, 

Yet neuer made nor bones nor bragges thereof, 
Gascoigne, vol, ii. p. 196, Rp. Roxb. Library. 

“He made no manier bones ne stickyng, but went in 
hande to offre vp his onely sone Isaac in sacrifice,” — 
Paraph. Erasmus, 1548, Luke, f. 15. 

“ Communicacion beeyng on a tyme in a supper season 
begun, what kinde of death was best, he aunswered 
without making any bones: That is sodain and no thing 
thought on.”—‘ Apoph.,’ Erasmus, 1542; ‘ Julius Caesar,’ 
14. 


Let your correspondent try the effect of turning 

“bones” into “bonds” in any of the above 

examples. The suggestion is fit to be preserved 

with Prof. Skeat’s collection of such curiosities. 

How could any one be said to make neither bonds 

nor bragges of his wounds? R. R. 
Boston. 


This phrase is in constant use. It is applied to 
cases where a person sets about doing something 
which others consider not only difficult, but next to 





impossible. ‘‘ Oh! he’ll makes no bones of that!” 
**T told you! He made no bones about it!” The 
meaning seems clear enough. A bone is hard to 
eat. A difficult piece of work is set about and 
done as if it was “ no bone.” 
Taos. RatciFre. 
Worksop. 


This is much older than Wycherley. In Gas- 
coigne’s ‘Steele Glas’ occurs the line— 
When mercers makes no bones to swere and lye,— 
a line, by the way, which seems to dispose of Dr. 
Cobham Brewer’s explanation of the phrase by a 
reference to dice. There can surely be no doubt that 
Gascoigne’s allusion is to the “ picking” of bones. 
C. C. B. 


I have used this expression all my life. I 
suppose the allusion is to eating bones and all, 
without picking them, and leaving them, as many 
do when eating small birds, such as snipe and 
quail. E, Leaton BLEenkrysorr. 


The reading “make no bonds” in Wycherley’s 
‘Plain Dealer,’ as quoted by your correspondent, 
is apparently a misprint for the usual expression 
“make no bones.” At all events the word bonds 
does not occur in any text which I have been able 
to consult. The phrase is much older than your 
correspondent seems to be aware of, and is, of 
course, duly inserted in Dr. Murray’s ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ which gives also the phrases “ to find 
bones in” and “without more bones,” and explains 
them from “ the occurrence of bones in soup, &c., 
as an obstacle to its being easily swallowed.” The 
earliest quotation given for the use of the phrase 
“ make no bones” is 1548, but I have met with 
it in Nicholas Udall’s translation of ‘The Apoph- 
thegmes of Erasmus,’ 1542 :— 

“ Yea, and rather then faill, both whole mainor places, 
and also whole Lordships, the’ make no bones, ne sticke 
not, quite and clene to swallow doune the narrow lane, 
and the same to spue vp again.” —P, 133, reprint 1877. 

‘* Without making any bones” occurs at p. 301. 

The word martinet is taken from Martinet, a 
severe disciplinarian in the reign of Louis XIV. 

F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Anato-Burman asks for the etymology or origin 
of martinet. Will one of these do? 1. A strict 
disciplinarian, so called from an officer of that name 
who regulated the French infantry in the reign of 
Louis XIV. (Ogilvie’s ‘English Dict.’), 2. Or simply 
from the French word martinet, “a cat o’ nine 
tails ” (Spiers’s ‘ Eng. and Fr. Dictionary ’).* 

V. vE P. 

Doctors or THE Cuurca (7 §. iii. 429).— 

“ Doctors of the Church,”’ says the Abbé J. B. Glaire 
in his ‘Dict, Universel des Sciences Ecclés.,’ Paris, 
1868, “is a name given to those Fathers of the Church 





* Spiers does not allude to its meaning as regards 
disciplinarians, 
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whose doctrine and opinions have been most generally 
followed and authorized by the Church. They are called 
* Doctors of the Church ’ because they have not only 
taught in the Church, but have taught the Church her- 
self, as Benedict XIV. says (‘De Canonizat.,’ 1. iv. pt. ii. 
ce. xi. No. 11). The Greek Church counts four of them, 
St. Athanasius [ 0), 373], St. Basil the Great ze. 379), 
St. Gregory of Nazianzum [ ob, 373], and St, John Chry- 
sostom [o), 347] Six of them are of the Latin Church, 
St. Ambrose [ 0), 397], St. Jerome [od. 420), St. Augustin 
[od. 430}, St. Gregory the Great [ob, 604], St. Thomas 
Aquinas [ the “ Angelic Doctor” of the Schools, ob, 1274), 
and St. Hilary [ob. 367).” 

St. Augustin (Lib. ii., adv. Julian., c. 8) styles 
St. Hilary “ the illustrious doctor of the churches ” 
(Alban Butler, 14 January); but it was only under 
Pius [X., on the petition of the Gallican Council of 
Bordeaux, that St. Hilary was formally declared 
to be a “ Doctor of the universal Church,” and the 
mass and Office of Doctors were prescribed for his 
feast-day (Glaire, op. cit.). 

The Doctors of the Church are to be distinguished 
from the Doctors of the School, such, ¢. g., as St. 
Bernard, known as the “ Mellifluous Doctor” and 
** last of the Fathers ” (ob. 1153); St. Bonaventura, 
the “Seraphic Doctor ” (ob. 1274) ; Alexander of 
Hales, the “Irrefragable Doctor” (0b. 1245); Roger 
Bacon, the “‘ Wonderful Doctor” (ob. 1248); John 
Middleton, the “Solid Doctor” (0b, circa 1300); 
John Duns Scotus, the “Subtle Doctor” (ob. 1308); 
William of Ockham, the “ Invincible Doctor,” and 
“Singular Doctor” (ob. 1347); John Gerson, the 
** Evangelical Doctor” (ob. 1429); and many more. 
There is, says Moreri (¢.v. “ Docteurs”), an infinity 
of the like titles, with which the school chose to 
honour its masters.” Joun W. Bone. 


The reply to the query of E. L. G. may be 
either very long or very short. If a list of all the 
doctors of the church is required, it must be re- 
membered that their line of descent is like the 
course of a river, which 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis #vum. 
But if it is sufficient to offer a very short answer, 
it shall be given in the words of L. Beyerlinck, 
who shelters himself under common use when he 
observes :— 

**Ceeterum usus obtinuit, ut quatuor duntaxat Eccle- 
siz Doctores tanquam excellentiores, et velut per antono- 
masiam dicamus: Ambrosium, Augustinum, Hieronymum, 
Gregorium, tum quod illi de pluribus rebus ad fidem, et 
Scripture interpretationem facientibus scripserint, et 
docuerint : tum quod magno zelo, et singulariter a Deo 
ilustrati, hereses earumque assertores oppugnaverint, et 
expugnaverint.""—‘ Magn. Theatr. Vit. Human.,’ s, v. 
“ Doctores Ecclesiw,” tome ii, p. 1036. 

These four representative doctors and great Latin 
fathers are grouped together very commonly in art 
as well as theology, while the chief Greek fathers 
are commonly treated separately. 

Ep. MArsHAtt. 


In Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ the list is 
given as follows. Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 





Nazianzen, and Chrysostom in the Greek Church ; 
Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, and Gregory the 
Great in the Latin. In later times Thomas 
Aquinas (Angelicus), Bonaventura (Seraphicus), 
Alexandra de Hales (Irrefragibilis), Duns Scotus 
(Subtilis), Roger Bacon (Mirabilis), William Occam 
(Singularis), Joseph Gerson (Christianissimus), 
Thomas Bradwardine (Profundus), and others not 
named, were medisval doctors, with special titles 
affixed. Obviously the first eight are the Doctors 
of the Church in the strict meaning of the term. 

Epwarp H. Marswatu, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Their lives will be found in Smith and Wace’s 
‘Dictionary ef Christian Biography, and their 
place in art in Mrs, Jamieson’s ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art.’ B. W. S. 


Gown Famiry (7 S. iii. 248).—For the name 
consult Ferguson (‘ English Surnames’), Gunn is 
sometimes of Cornish origin. R. 5S, Caarnock. 


Tae Evernant (7 §. ii. 68, 136, 212, 272; 
iii. 14, 413).—May I correct two slight errors made 
by Mr. Harry Hens at the last reference? 1! 
The name of Bishop Brewer, Briwere, or Bruere is 
wrongly printed Bleure. 2. Our cathedral church is 
not dedicated to SS. Peterand Paul. It is usually 
known as St. Peter’s, though I suppose, to be abso- 
lately correct, it should be SS. Mary and Peter, 
being the successor of a monastery so dedicated 
founded by Athelstan about a.p. 932. 

J. S. Arrwoop. 

Exeter 


Crow v. Macriz (7 §. iii. 188, 298, 414).— 
The reference in Scotland is exclusively to the 
magpie, the movements of the crow being regarded 
with comparative indifference, and, at any rate, 
without superstition. Chambers, in ‘ Popular 

thymes of Scotland,’ p, 341, gives the following 
as the version known to him :— 

One 's sorrow—two 's mirth ; 

Three 's a wedding —four 's death ; 

Five a blessing—six hell ; 

Seven the deil’s ain sel’! 
He adds from Sir H. Davy’s ‘Salmonia’ an ex- 
planation, from the angler’s point of view, of the 
dislike to seeing only one magpie :— 

“In cold and stormy weather one magpie alone leaves 
the nest in search of food, the other remaining sitting upon 
the eggs or the young ones; but when two go out to- 
gether, it is only when the weather is fine and warm, 
and favourable for fishing.” 

Those living near the haunts of magpies never 
fail to give attention to anything unusual in their 
behaviour. Quite recently, for example, one who 
is equally remarkable for her love of all living 
creatures and her acuteness and strength of judg- 
ment, was much puzzled for a few days over a 
regular morning visit a single magpie had begun 
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to make to her bedroom window. It came and 
diligently tapped with its bill soon after daybreak, 
and as this was done with steady persistency, at 
about the same early hour and for the same length 
of time every day, the matter looked mysterious 
enough. The explanation given at length was that 
the bird had been attracted by the fresh putty 
round a pane newly inserted in the window. The 
anecdote was told me by the observer herself, who 
alluded to the magpie superstition in connexion 
with this record of her own experience. 
Toomas Bayye. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


In reply to Mr. Pacer, I cannot doubt, until 
better informed, that the habit ‘‘ of spitting on 
things for luck” has a sacred origin, owing to our 
Lord having mingled His spittle with clay and 
anointed the blind man’s eyes, and so restored 
their sight (John ix. 6). A curious account is 
given in the ‘Travels and Adventures of Dr. 
Wolff, which he dictated at my house, and which 
bears on the subject. He was travelling in Abys- 
sinia amongst the Coptic Christians, who had re- 
cently lost their ‘‘ Aboona, or the archbishop of 
the nation,” and the people were expecting his 
successor from Cairo, who always came in disguise. 
Wolff was talking with the priests about religion, 
when he was suddenly surrounded by a crowd, who 
shouted,‘‘ Here is our Aboona in disguise.” “ At 
once,” he says,“ they fell down at his feet, kissed 
them, and implored his blessing, and desired him 
to spit at and upon them, and Wolff had to spit at 
them until his very mouth was dry.” 

Making a cross on the ground at the sight of a 
magpie is not an uncommon practice, even with 
those who do not conclude the ceremony with 
what might be thought was desecration. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Tue Srensertan Stanza (7 §S. iii. 409).—A 
correspondent, writing from Oxford, has kindly 
sent me the following additions to my list at the 
above reference, which he says I am at liberty to 
publish. I accordingly send them to you. It is 
very stange that I quite overlooked the fact that 
the introduction to ‘ The Lotos-Eaters’ is in Spen- 
serian verse. As, however, there are only five 
stanzas, and I do not know of any others by Lord 
Tennyson, my remark, though not absolutely cor- 
rect, is true in the spirit, as one would have ex- 
pected that one of the most musical of poets would 
have written more than five verses in one of the 
most musical of metres. I am surprised to see 
that so generally sound a critic as Hazlitt says 
that the Spenserian stanza is borrowed from the 
Italians, a remark which is very misleading. The 
resemblance to Italian ottava rima, to which, 
I presume, Hazlitt alludes, ceases with the fourth 
line, to say nothing of the alexandrine, with which 
the Spenserian stanza concludes, and which is its 





most characteristic feature. I believe the stanza 
which bears the greatest resemblance to Spenser’s 
is one used by an old Scottish poet (qy. Dunbar ?). 
But Spenser is justly entitled to the full credit of 
having invented this beautiful metre, which has 
since been used with great success by Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and others, who, with Spenser 
himself, have, notwithstanding Johnson’s strictures 
(‘ Rambler,’ No. 121), most satisfactorily proved 
how suited it is to the genius of our language. 


Allan’s ‘Bridal of Caolchaiarn’ and ‘Last Deer of 
Brenn Doran’ (or Dran). 

Cooper’s ‘ Purgatory of Suicides.’ 

Edwards’s ‘ Tour of the Dove.’ 

Howitt’s ‘ Desolation of Eyam.’ 

Keats’s ‘ Imitation of Spenser ’ (his first, or nearly his 
first, verses). 

Keble’s ‘ Mourners following the Cross,’ 

Neale’s ‘ Edom.’ 

Read’s (American) ‘ New Village.’ 

Scott : Fitztraver’s Song in ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ canto vi. 

Smith, Alexander : ‘ Lady Barbara.’ 

Tennyson's ‘ Lotos-Eaters’ (introduction). 

Mrs. Tighe’s ‘ Psyche.’ 

Walker, William Sidney : ‘ Wandering Thoughts.’ 

West, Gilbert: ‘Education’ and ‘On the Abuse of 
Travelling.’ 

White, Kirke : ‘ Christiad.’ 

Williams, Isaac : ‘ Rule of Faith’ (‘ Lyra Apostolica’), 

Wilson’s ‘ Children’s Dance’ and ‘ Scholar's Funeral,’ 

Worsley’s Homer's ‘ Lliad,’ 

JoNATHAN BovucuieEr, 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Has Mr. Bovcnier forgotten Tennyson’s ‘ The 
Lotos-Eaters,’ which, though a fragment of five 
Spenserian stanzas, merits a place in his list, it 
being one of the Laureate’s best-known poems, full 
of a beautiful and dreamy solicitude. This refers 
to the opening pre-Choric song. Mrs. Hemans 
also employs this very musical stanza in three of 
her historical poems, viz., ‘ The Last Constantine,’ 
i.-cv.; ‘The League of the Alps,’ i.-xxviii.; and 
‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ i.-xiii. \Herpert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Wno was Rosin Hoon? (7* §. ii. 421; iii. 
201, 222, 252, 281, 323, 412.)—Mr. Srrepper, 
in his interesting series of notes upon this subject, 
has developed with much ingenuity Ritson’s theory 
with regard to the origin of this outlaw, but has 
missed the main point of my thesis, namely, that 
the later ballads of Robin Hood were founded on 
an earlier metrical romance dealing with the life 
and fortunes of Fulk Fitz Warine. The volumin- 
ous romances which during the long winter even- 
ings formed the chief solace of lord and lady in 
hall and bower, were not adapted for the amuse- 
ment of the humbler classes, and it was a common 
practice with the minstrels of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries to cut them down to a reason- 
able length and, when in ballad measure, fit them 
to popular tunes. There is evidence to show that 
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there was an English romance of Fitz Warine, 
but that the adventures of the St. Liz family were 
put into metrical form is merely a guess, The 
coincidences which I pointed out in my first paper 
go a long way, in my opinion, to strengthen my 
theory. Many of the ballads cited by Mr. Srrep- 
DER are of comparatively late date, and some of 
them, such as ‘The Birth of Robin Hood,’ are 
considered by the best judges not to belong to the 
Robin Hood series at all. 

One correspondent has suggested that a perusal 
of the late Mr. Hunter’s paper on Robin Hood 
would convince me that the outlaw flourished in 
the time of Edward II. In reply, I may state 
that I long since made myself familiar with the 
various theories on the topic under discussion, 
and that I mentioned in the opening paragraph of 
my note that the principal theories had been dealt 
with by Prof. F. J. Child in the introduction to 
the fifth volume of his ‘English and Scottish 
Ballads.’ Among these was, of course, the theory 
of Mr. Hunter. I may add that a few days ago 
I had the pleasure of receiving a letter from Prof. 
Child, in which it was stated that the Robin Hood 
series of ballads would be included in the next 
part of his monumental work. We may therefore 
look forward to having the matter fully discussed 
by the most eminent living authority upon the 
subject. W. F. Priveavx. 


Dark ino (7" §, iii, 148, 191, 374). —This word 
is also used by Byron in his short poem ‘ Dark- 
ness,’ occurring in the third line :— 

I had a dream, which was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless and pathless, &c, 
I have not gone through Byron in search of the 
word, but came upon this instance while reading 
Taine’s ‘ Hist. of Eng. Lit.’ (vide “ Byron”), Van 
Laun’s translation. 

I should think this would be a favourite word 
of Byron’s, judging from his character. I know 
some of bis reviewers, who have spitefully written 
concerning him, would gladly have it applied to 
him ab initio and ad finem. 

Herpert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


‘East Lynne’ (7™ §. iii. 226, 459).—If the 
charge of want of originality made by Mr. 
Garpiner in ‘N, & Q.’ against the authoress 
of ‘ East Lynne’ rests on no other foundation than 
is there supplied, the admirers of the works of the 
late Mrs. Henry Wood may rest satisfied that her 
claims to originality are not in serious dispute. 
* The Castle’s Heir,’ published by her in America, 
was written by her, and when issued in England 
under the title of ‘Lady Adelaide’s Oath, some 
over-zealous writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
charged her very discourteously with deception. 





Seeing that the Americans bought the American 
book, and the English the English work, it is hard 
to see who was hurt by Mrs. Wood adopting a 
course frequently employed by Fenimore Cooper, 
and adapting the title to the tastes of the respec- 
tive countries. Cooper’s ‘Wept of Wish-ton-wish’ 
became ‘The Borderers’ in England, his ‘Feu- 
Follet’ in the States was issued as ‘The Jack o’ 
Lantern’ in England, and his ‘Leaguer of Boston’ 
on the other side of the Atlantic appeared here as 
‘Lionel Lincoln.’ No one thought of charging 
Fenimore Cooper with intention to deceive. 
Grorce Bentey. 
New Burlington Street. 


Bricapier Crowruer (7 §, iii. 477).—There 
is a copy of the pamphlet ‘ Naked Truth,’ 4to., 
1709, in the Bamburgh Castle Library. It is 
anonymous, and the catalogue ascribes it to Col. 
Crowder. W. C. B. 


‘Ar THE PresipEent’s Grave’ (7 §. iii. 269). 
—The lines referred to are by Richard Watson 
Gilder. Cuartes W. Moore. 

Indianapolis, Ind., U.S, 


Bouuion (7 S§. iii. 383).—If a word has been 
in use for upwards of one hundred and sixty years 
it cannot well be called a modern word. Referring 
to Boger’s ‘French Dictionary’ (1720) I find billon, 
of which he says : “‘ Brass money alloyed with a 
little silver ; also base coyn cry’d down ; or the 
place where such coin is received to be melted.” 
Of bullion he says nothing. 

Chambers, in his ‘ Cyclopzedia’ (1738), gives :— 

“ Billon, Billio, in coinage, a kind of base metal, either 
of gold or silver, in whose mixture copper predominates, 
The word is French, formed, according to Menage, from 
the Latin bulla, or bullo, bullion. According to M. 
Butterone, dillon of gold is any gold beneath standard, 
or twenty-one carats ; and bidlon of silver, all under ten 
ay ge But, according to others, and among the 
rest M. Boizard, gold and silver beneath the standard, 
as far as twelve carats, and six pennyweights, are pro- 
perly base gold and silver, and all under these, dillon of 
gold and lillon of silver, in regard copper is the pre- 
vailing metal. ‘ Bullion,’ he says, ‘ denotes gold or silver 
in the mass, or billet. Budlion is used also for the place 
where the King’s Exchange is kept ; or where gold and 
silver is brought in the lump to be tried or exchanged.’ ” 

All this is corroborative of much that is given 
in Dr. Cuance’s note. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.ELS. 


Pickwick (7* §, ii. 325, 457; iii. 30, 112, 175, 
273, 393).—During my boyish days, when Dickens 
always stayed at Broadstairs, near Ramsgate, i 
was generally remarked among his friends an 
acquaintances that he had taken all the name 
of the characters in ‘ Pickwick’ from persons re- 
siding in Ramsgate. There was Weller, the straw 
hat manufacturer and hosier in High Street, 
near the market; Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snod- 
grass lived higher up; Mrs. Bardell also lived 
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near ; and more names than I can now remember 
were inhabitants of either Ramsgate or Broadstairs. 
Dickens hardly ever laid his friends under con- 
tribution either for ridicule or notoriety. When 
he found earnest men doing good work unobserved 
he might draw aside the veil of obscurity to depict 
the “silver lining” to the black clouds of life, 
such as in the case of the Brothers Cheeryble; but 
daily life and pereginations at midnight furnished 
him with such a world of incident that his task 
was more that of a cheerful historian than of an 
imaginative novelist. EssineTon. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §, iii. 
498).— 
I canter by the place each afternoon. 
This, inaccurately quoted, is the stanza ciii. of canto iv. 
of Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ originally published in August, 
1821. The true reading is as follows :— 
I canter by the spot each afternoon 
Where perish’d in his fame the hero-boy, 
Who lived too long for men, but died too soon 
For human vanity, the young De Foix ! 
A broken pillar, not uncouthly hewn, 
But which neglect is hastening to destroy, 
Records Ravenna’s carnage on its face, &c. 
This memorial of Gaston de Foix and the battle of 
Ravenna I sketched in the year 1853, and have it in an 
old note-book. At that time, let me do the Italians the 
justice of recording, the condition of the monument 
trayed no such signs of petty malignity as Lord Byron 
mentioned. Let me, in passing, express the loathing with 
which some of us regard the recent attacks on the 
genius of Byron under the shallow disguise of criticism, 
J. W, Esswortu, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia.—Alphita: a Medico-Botanical 
Glossary, From the Bodleian MS. Selden B. 35. 
Edited by J.L. G. Mowat, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Por. Ean e’s little book on early plant-names bas bad 

a marked effect in directing attention to medizval 

botany and medicine. The two sciences are now quite 

distinct. A man may be eminent in the medical pro- 
fession yet as ignorant of botany as the least instructed 
of his patients. On the other hand, the botanist may 
be, and often is, quite ignorant of the healing art. It 
was not so in the Middle Ages. Medicine was then, it is 
to be feared, mostly magical ; and such botanical know- 
ledge as existed was blended with it in a way that is 
not very easy for the ordinary moderns to comprehend, 

The value of books of the kind now before us is twofold. 

They furnish us with old plant-names which, but for 

such collections as this, would have perished, and they 

throw a faint and flickering light on the old medical 
practice. We are not among those vain and light per- 
sons who believe that the value of experiment was un- 
known until it was taught us by Francis Bacon ; but it 
is a fact that cannot be gainsaid that in the Middle Ages 
but few persons appreciated this method of acquiring 
new knowledge. How, then, did our forefathers obtain 
the information which they undoubtedly p d as to 
the medicinal properties of various herbs? The question 
is difficult; for if we say that they derived it from 
Greek and Teutonic traditions, we are only throwing 








the problem further back into the mists of prehistoric 
antiquity. 

The manuscript from which this volume has been 
— was, in Mr. Mowat’s opinion, written in or about 
465. It breaks off in the middle of the letter S; but 
there is another copy of the same work in the British 
Museum (Sloane, 284). From these a complete text has 
been constructed, As it at present exists it is full of cor- 
ruptions, Such books as these were, we may well believe, 
constantly transcribed by ignorant copyists, each one of 
whom added new errors to those of his predecessors, 
The work is annotated with the greatest care. The 
amount of patient labour that has been spent upon 
it is very great; but so difficult is the subject, and so 
corrupt the version before us, that it has been found 
impossible to clear up all difficulties. It is well known 
that Egyptian mummies were used as medicine in 
the Middle Ages. We gather from the explanation 
of the word Mummia that our forefathers did not 
know that they were swallowing portions of human 
bodies, but thought that it was something—probably 
spices—found with them. In a note (p. 140) the editor 
suggests a derivation for the word “ donkey.” It may be 
true; but in the present state of our knowledge must 
only be accepted provisionally. “ Donn or Dun,” he 
says, “ seems to have been an old name for horse ; hence 
don-key, little horse.” Any future editor of Du Cange, 
or any one who shall take upon himself the labour of 
compiling a new medizval Latin dictionary which shall 
incorporate the results of modern scholarship, will find 
this book of great value, If we are not mistaken, there 
are many words here which do not occur in the dic- 
tionaries. Corrupt forms they undoubtedly for the most 
part are; but it is on that very account that they are 
puzzling, and require registration and comment, 


Yorkshire Archeological Association 
Vol. IL.—Yorkshire Fines, IL. 
Society.) 

Journal of the Yorkshire Archeological Association. 
Parts XXXVI, and XXXVII. Vol. IX. Part IV.; 
Vol. X. Part I. (Printed for the Society. ) 

Dr. Frascts Cottins has done good service to all 

genealogists by editing for the Yorkshire Archeological 

Association a portly volume of Yorkshire fines for the 

Tudor period. Prefixed isa useful explanation of the 

nature of the documents known as fines, or feet of fines, 

as to which our own columns have shown that there is not 
much general knowledge afloat, The index of names of 
persons and places is so scrupulously faithful to the 
original as to exhibit its contractions. In the case of 
such well-known names as Metham, Calverley, &c., this 

seems almost an excess of scrupulosity, and perhaps a 

little likely to mislead the general reader as to the 

frequency of the occurrence of a given name. Among 
names in which some of our readers have shown an 
interest we may mention that Lythe occurs under Hilary 

Term, 6 Eliz., when John Lythe and William Lythe 

were plaintiffs in a fine of two messuages and lands in 

Newton-upon-Roclyffe. Among the more remarkable or 

unusual names which occur we may cite Langfelowe, 

Ferthyng (whose ancestor may have been a Farthing- 

man), Drinkrawe (who, it may be supposed, took his 

spirituous comfort “ neat’), Straytebarrell, Vycarman. 

Wadsworth is represented as well as Longfellow, and 

his Excellency the present French Ambassador iz not 

without a Waddington, 

The Journal of the Association, of which 
Parts XXXVI, and XXXVIL., for 1886 and 1887, are 
now before us, continues to be as full as ever of valuable 
matter for the genealogist as well as for the archzo- 
logist, Mr, R, EB, Chester Waters is represented in 
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Part XXXVI. by the second portion of his historical 
account of the Counts of Eu, Lords of Tickhill; while in 
the same number figures his opponent on the Gundreda 
controversy—Sir George Duckett—who prints the ori- 
ginal foundation charter of Lewes from the Clugny 
records in the French archives. We doubt whether Sir 
George has done more than scotch his snake, though he 
evidently writes under conviction, and believes himself 
to have killed it. He is in any case entitled to our 
thanks for the documents printed with his article in the 
Journal of the Yorkshire Archzeological Association, 
In the opening part of Vol. X. we hail with pleasure the 
continuation by Rev, C. B. Norcliffe of his valuable 
transcript of Paver’s marriage licences, being the por- 
tion for 1597-99. ‘ The Cistercian Statutes,’ by our well- 
known correspondent Rev. J, T. Fowler, constitute 
another welcome continuation, Among new features 
we may mention that Rev. W. C, Boulter opens up the 
interesting field of Court Rolls of Yorkshire manors, 
while Mr, W. H. St. John Hope deals with the ‘ Pre- 
monstratensian House of St, Agatha juxta Richmond,’ 
and Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., gives us another 
battle-piece in the battle of Towton. 


A Letter upon the Roman Catholic Emancipation Ques- 
tion and the State of Ireland in 1829. By Prof. Nie- 
bubr, (Hatchards.) 

Tue opinions of so great an historian as Niebuhr on any 

question of European politics would always command 

attention, In the case of the pamphiet before us they 
derive additional force from the well-known oppor- 
tunities which Niebubr enjoyed of becoming acquainted 
with the political views of the Roman Curia, It is often 
said that history repeats itself, and the representative of 
the British member of Parliament to whom the present 
* Letter’ was addressed by his old teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn has judged rightly that this saying is suffi- 
ciently true at the present moment to justify the cir- 
culation of the great German historian’s views. It may 
not be without significance that we read how Niebubr 
foreshadowed a possible separation of Ulster from the 

South, Indeed, he would have had it so separated, ¢. 

Jac. 1. It is impossible for us to do adequate justice 

to this deeply interesting ‘ Letter’ in the space at our 

disposal. We can only hope that it will be widely read 
and carefully studied, 


Cucumber Chronicles : a Book to be taken in Slices. By 
J. Ashby-Sterry. Sampson Low & Co.) 

Very far from antiquarian is the volume of miscel- 
lanies Mr. Sterry has reprinted. Some of its brightest 
chapters deal, however, with parts of old London con- 
cerning which curiosity will not soon be sated. With its 
sketches of Lamb, Coleridge, and Hazlitt,“ The Haunted 
Precinct” is both readable and happy. Much of Mr. 
Sterry’s work is the lightest conceivable, Not a few of 
the descriptions are, however, very entertaining and suc- 
cessful, 

Hlard Knots of Shakespeare, By Sir Philip Perring, 

Bart. (Longmans & Co.) 

Upon its first appearance, Sir Philip Perring’s contri- 
bution to the elucidation of Shakspeare’s text received 
full notice at our hands, A second edition now appears, 
with an improved arrangement and with some ad- 
ditions. The most important change consists in the 
transference to the margin, where they immediately 
strike the eye, of the passages which are the subject of 
comment, Among the additions are papers on ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
* Love's Labour ’s Lost,’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and ‘ Othello.’ Fresh light has been thrown 
on @ passage in ‘ The Tempest,’ and a second in ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew’; and fresh matter has been imported into 





the portions dealing with ‘ King John,’ ‘ Julius Czar,’ 
and ‘Hamlet.’ To the estimate of the original edition 
supplied by one of the acutest of Shak ian scholars, 
who, unfortunately, has passed away, there is nothing to 
be added except that the new matter is in form and 
spirit consonant with the old. 


The Diversions of a Bookworm, By J. Rogers Rees, 
Second Edition. (Stock.) 

Tuis pleasant volume, to which on its first appearance 
we drew attention, has not been long in reaching a 
second edition, The value of the new edition is greatly 
enhanced by the addition of that most indispensable of 
things an index, which in this case has been compiled 
by Mr, F, G. Aylward, 


In the latest number of Ze Livre appears an article 
by M. Henri Welschinger upon ‘ La Direction Générale 
de I’ Imprimerie et de la Librairie’ (1810-1815). In this, 
which is a continuation of a study of ‘La Censure Im- 
periale’ which appeared five years ago, M. Welschinger 
shows from manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
the singular precaution taken under the First Empire by 
successive censors of the press. Much curious informa- 
tion as to the manner in which writers of authority and 
position were dealt with is supplied. In his ‘ Causerie’ 
M. Octave Uzanne deals, among other subjects, with the 
recently published work of Miss Devey upon Lady 
Lytton. 

An index to Byegones, vols. i. to vii., covering a period 
of fifteen years, has been compiled b: Mr. G. H. Brierley, 
and published at Oswestry and Weenhems by Messrs. 
Woodell, Minshall & Co, 


Potices ta Correspentents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of i 
must observe the following rule. Let each nm rte, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. D.—‘ The Life and Death of the English Rogue ; or, 
his last Legacy to the World: with a Canting Dictionary, 
was first published in 4to., London, 1679. An edition 
also appeared in 1719. The authorship is unknown, ‘ The 
English Rogue ; or, the Life of Jeremy Sharp’ is a dif- 
ferent work, with, we believe, no “ canting dictionary.” 
There is, of course, another “ English Rogue,”’ described 
as the ‘ Life of Meriton Latroon,’ which is by Richard 
Head, 4 vols., 8vo., 1671-80, Head also wrote ‘ The Cant- 
ing Academy; or, Villainies Discovered,’ London, 1674, 
12mo., and other works, 

J. B. 8.—Article ‘McMurrough’ will appear. The 
other communication you mention cannot be traced, 

Erxratum.—P, 496, col, 2, ll. 2, 3, and 7, in an inquiry 
after ‘ Cornish Tokens,’ for “ Bougthen ” read Lonython. 
Contributors would do well to write proper names with 
special distinctness, 
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NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A.M., introduction of the abbreviation, 72, 178 
A. (A.) on Oriental china, 154 
Hit=it, 295 
Lincoin, imp of, 18 
St. John, his emblem, 352 
* Vox Stellarum,’ 255 
A. (A. G.) on Brigadier Crowther, 477 
A. (B. T.) on jokes on death, 480 
A. (G. P.) on Quarles’s ‘ Virgin Widow,’ 485 
A. (H. J.) on foreign English, 195 
A. (H. 8.) on Mdlle. Heinel, 169 
A. (J. E.) on ‘ Stories of Dogs,’ 272 
Aaron, his breastplate, 135 
Aberdeen University theses, 367 
Abhba on ‘ Authentic Memoirs of George ITI.,’ 168 


Garnet as a Christian name, 78 
‘ Kildare (Earls of) and their Ancestors,’ 106 
Manx custom, 516 
Abracadabra, its derivation, 369, 504 
Ace of clubs called basto, 157 
Acromerostich, 167 
Ada on Bromflat: Lowther, 429 
Adam, his life in Eden, 32 
Adam (C. E.) on Independent Friends, 388 
Adamson (John), sonnet on the loss of his books by 
fire, 225 
Addy (S. 0.) on bowling-greens, 41 
Chappell: Markland, 28 
*Cheape and Good,’ 463 
Flower (Thomas), Oxford proctor, 188 
** Manubrium de murro,” 167 
Ny or -ney, suffix in place-names, 475 
“One moonshiny night,” 230 
Pontefract— broken bridge, 58 
Pulping public records, 68 
* Return from Parnassus,’ 316 
Ruskin surname, 438 
Sitwell : Stotville, 27 
Tam o’ Shanter, 305 
Urn burial near Sheffield, 421 
Woman or lady, 11 
Advent as a Christian name, 106 
* Adventures of a Little French Boy,’ 9 


Afghanistan, wars in, 268, 352 
Agnosticism, papers on, 32 
Ainger (A.) on ‘ Eliana,’ 196 
Akenside (Mark), his death, 247, 372 
Albé, the sobriquet, 425 
Al-borak and borak, 476 
Alderwoman—alderman’s wife, 347 
Alfred (King), his name in ancient calendars, 428, 50 
Alger (J. G.) on Galignani family, 366 
‘ All the Year Round’; ‘ A Mystery Still,’ 288 
Allen (T.) on the birthplace of Crabbe, 306 
Allnutt (W. H.) on Fleetwood’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ 450 
Almanacs, earliest, 328, 505 
Alpha on binding of magazines, 155 
Cowley (Abraham), 48, 372 
Kennett (White), 69 
Peterborough (Earl of), 407 
Alphabet on wall of churcb, 111 
Altar linen, 12 
Amenhetep IIT., his jubilee, 492 
America, its Chinese discovery, 265 
Anderson (D.) on feudal laws in Scotland, 294 
Anderson (P. J.) on Gregory family, 147 
Reid (Dr. Thomas), 127 
Andrews (Henry) and Moore’s ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ 164, 
255 
Andrews (Rev. Mordecai), his parentage, 114, 251, 499 
Anglin and Scarlett families, 461 
Anglo-Burman on “ Make no bones,” 408 
Anglo-Irish ballads, 147 
| Anglo-Israel mania, 27, 70, 96, 136 
| Angus (G.) on woman or lady, 12 
Animals, legendary, 49, 194 : 
Anne (Queen), value of her farthings, 85, 21! 
her fifty churches, 108, 178 
| Annette inquired after, 407 
| Anon. on King Alfred, 428 
Book title wanted, 389 
**Credo quia impossibile est,” 308 
Fiacre, its derivation, 426 
Gloucestershire dialect, 474 
‘Golden Legend,’ 476 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 309 
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‘Anonymous Literature,’ Halkett and {Laing’s Dic- 
tionary of, a correction, 406 


Anonymous Works :— 
Aboriginal Britons, 99, 239 
Anonymous Poems, by F. C., 349 
Aunt Mary’s Tales, 347, 465 
Chant of Achilles, 276 
Cheape and Good, 347, 463 
Continuation of Journals, 429 
De Laudibus Hortorum, 149, 213, 254, 339 
Delitti e Pene, 188, 258, 395 
Eece Homo, 497 
English Rogue, 528 
Epistle of Yarico to Inkle, 327 
Fruitless Enquiry, 517 
George III., Authentic Memoirs of, 168 
Kennett (White), Life of, 69, 118 
Killing no Murder, 326 
Mary Magdalen’s Tears Wipt Off, 48 
My Mother, 225, 290, 361, 434 
Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Home, 10 
Origin of Society, 429 
Original Poems for Infant Minds, 225, 290, 361, 
434 
Original Poems: calculated to improve the Mind 
of Youth, 503 
Owl Critic, 189, 315 
Pygmalion in Cyprus, 10, 239 
Sack of Nagy-Enyed, 349 
St. Neot, Life of, 38, 135 
Scourge in Vindication of the Church of England, 
309, 335, 415 
Stories from History, 128, 272 
Stories of Dogs, 128, 272 
Titana and Theseus, 333 
Treasure of Pore Men, 68 
Ups and Downs of a Public School, 10 
Antient (Another) on Inns of Chancery, 4, 282 
Antigugler, its meaning, 328, 431 
Antiquary on Castle Cary, 257 
Pulping public records, 153 
Anton’s ‘ Philosophers Satyrs,’ 1616, 69 
Antyoys, a place, 47 
Apperson (G. L.) on “ Mare’s nest,” 480 
Appleby on “ Roaring forties,”’ 176 
Argentine Republic and an English protectorate, 368 
Arkaig, Loch, its ‘‘ lake horse,” 86 
Armada, Spanish, 516 
Arms. See Heraldry. 
Arnold (E.), words in his ‘ Light of Asia,’ 92 
Arnold (F. H.) on Queen Anne’s farthings, 215 
Aroche (Dr.) on primers dedicated to the Universe, 108 
Arquebus, its derivation, 514 
Arthur (King) and the Round Table, 283, 501 
Artist, name of, 328 
Artist on ‘Susanna and the Elders,’ 387 
Asdee Castle, its locality, 248, 378 
Asgill (Sir C. ) and officers who drew lots for their lives, 
82, 118, 250, 291 
Ashbee (H. 8.) on twelve good rules, 92 
Ashmole (Elias), his Garter collection, 477 
Asterisk on “‘ Peace with honour,” 215 
Aston (Edmund), clockmaker, 128, 196 
* At the President's Grave,’ anonymous poem, 269, 526 
Atherstone Manor, its missing court rolls, 169 





Athol: “ It shall yet cry in Athol,” 308 
Atkin (E.) on Major Lawrence Dundas, 349 
Atlantides— Atlantes, 473 
Atone, ‘‘ to be at one,” 86 
Attwood (J. 8.) on John Chalkhill, 388 
Charles I. and the battle of Newbury, 36 
Coloquintida, 291 
Elephant in wood-carving, 524 
Plague customs, 17 
Aubertin (J. J.) on Miss Fanshawe’s enigma, 73 
Auditor, earliest mention of, 47 
Autographs in books, 407 
Avalanche at Lewes, 1836, 107 
Avallon, Vale of, 169, 218, 358, 480 
Averse to and averse from, 8, 133 


B. on ‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle,’ 52 
‘ B. B.,’ a farce, its author, 86 
B, (A. C.) on anonymous works, 128 
Curfew in Scotland, 427 
* Dernier Soupir du Christ,’ 408 
Imp, its meanings, 179 
Picture queries, 307 
. “* Piper that played before Moses,” 353 
Talleyrand (Prince), his receipt for coffee, 153 
B. (A. J.) on ‘ Aunt Mary's Tales,’ 347 
B. (A. W.) on Hit=it, 172 
B. (C. C.) on Avallon, 215, 359 
** Averse to,” 133 
Bells ringing at 5 a.m., 279 
Chanticleer, 352 
Holy Thursday, 357 
Tncantations, 278 
Knarled=gnarled, 459 
** Make no bones,” 523 
Nowel, use of the word, 291 
Oil on troubled waters, 482 
Only, a question of grammar, 501 
B. (E. E.) on ‘ Continuation of Journals,’ 429 
* Returne from Argier,’ 204 
B. (E. J.) on jubilee at Windsor, 1809, 492 
3. (E. 8.) on ‘* Exchange of money,” 187 
Fiessinger (Gabriel), 9 
B. (F.) on Talleyrand’s receipt for coffee, 215 
B. (G. F. R.) on Gilbert Abbott & Beckett, 1638 
Bells ringing at 5 a.m., 152 
Jodmer (Karl), 317 
Bridesmaid, 177 
Carlile (Richard), 317 
Chisholm (Caroline), 357 
Clarkson (Thomas), 36 
Cooke’s ‘‘ Topographical Library,” 521 
Corbet (John), 157 
Cowley (Abraham), 155 
Crowe (Dr.), 113 
Denham (Sir J.), his ‘ Cooper's Hill,’ 137 
Douglas (8.), his ‘ Reports,’ 366 
Dover (Lord), 89 
Drakard (John), 89, 196, 375 
Dunbar, ancient burial-place at, 76 
* English Mercurie,’ 394 
Erskine (Charles), Lord Justice Clerk, 1 
Fanshawe (Miss), her enigma, 158 
Foxgloves called poppies, 479 
Historical MSS. Reports, 54 
Huer, its meaning, 112 
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B. (G. F. R.) on Jeremiah Joyce, 38 
Kent (Duke of), 337 
Lamb (Charles), his ‘ Eliana,’ 177 
* Liber Eliensis,’ 338 
Limehouse, its derivation, 34 
** Man and a brother,” 466 
Maydman (Henry), 15 
Melville (Henry Dundas, first Viscount), 428 
Monckton (General), 158 
** Music hath charms,” 466 
*My Mother,’ 291 
“ New Monthly Magazine,’ 18 
Parry (Sir A.), 458 
Peterborough (Charles Mordaunt, Earl of), 486 
Rebellion of '45, 231 
Scarlet (N.), translator, 136 
Scotch peers, 32 
Suffolk topography, 371 
Thackeray (W. M.) and Dr. Dodd, 334 
* Travels of Edward Thompson,’ 195 
Trono (Niccold), 295 
Verstegan (R.), his dedication to James I., 97 
Warner (Dr.), 158 
‘ Warwickshire Antiquarian Magazine,’ 460 
Weatherly (Frederick), 96 
Westminster School, 28 
Winchester (Earl of), 503 
B. (G. S.) on Holy Thursday, 274 
B. (J. McC.) on Pont or Ponte family, 504 
Ulster Office, 414 
B. (J. P.) on Winstanley, clockmaker, 48 
B. (R.) on Hit =it, 28 
Salt Hill, dinner at “ Castle” Inn, 96 
B. (W.) on Comber family, 515 
** Prophet Genesis,” 187 
* Young Man's Best Companion,’ 338 
B. (W. C.) on the ‘ Barber's Nuptials,’ 159 
Barnes family, 39 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 437 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 101, 382 
Easter bibliography, 286 
Fireworker, 479 
Jordan water, 43 
Minerva Press, 393 
Monumental inscriptions,£502 
Norman era, 500 
Nursery rhymes, 35 
Regimental colours, blessing of, 
St. George as the national saint, 506 
Bache family, 409 
Bachiler (John), his biography, 309, 394 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, and Shakspeare, 
264, 511; passage in, 307 
Badges, county, 35 
Bagford (John), bailad collector, 129 
Bagnall (J.) on Battle Abbey Roll, 253 
Cornwall, arms of the duchy, 76 
Links with the past, 464 
Marmion arms, 37 
Sicily, its arms, 486 
Baillie (J.) on county badges, 36 
Baker (E. E.) on ‘ Instructions for Forren Travell,’ 381 
Balguy family, 143, 243, 270, 316 
Baliol (Alexander), brother of John, 496 
Baliol (John), King of Scotland, his Norman estates, 496 
Ball-playing in ‘‘ Powles, ’ 366, 485 
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‘** Banbury saint,” 128, 158, 252 
** Banbury story,” 403 
Bandalore, its etymology, 66, 230, 315, 358 
Banks (Sir Joseph) on St. Swithin, 425 
Bannatyne (A.) on the Vale of Avallon, 169 
Banquier=banker, 448 
Baptism in Jordan water, 43 
* Barber's Nuptials,’ comic verses, 128, 159 
Bardsley (C. W.) on Pickwick surname, 175 
Sarmoner, its meaning, 297 
3arlow (Sir William Owen) and the waiter, 248, 482 
Barnard’s Inn, its origin and progress, 23, 83, 141, 202 
Barnes family of Yorkshire, 39 
Barrington (George) noticed, 130 
Barrow (Isaac), two men so named, 283 
Barry (Bishop), his arms, 387 
Barry (James), female army doctor, 288 
Basket-makers’ Company, 47, 156 
Basle the monk, 518 
3as-relief in Shoreditch, 9 
Bastille, its keys, 166 
Bastinado, in Lilly’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 497 
Basto=ace of clubs, 157 
Bath ceremony in Siam, 146 
Bath shilling, 328, 417, 484 
Bath waters sold in London, 305 
Battle Abbey, roll of, 189, 253 
Baxter (J. P.) on Hubbub, 472 
Regimental standards in America, 475 
Bayley (A.) on Goldwyer or Goldwire family, 249 
Bayly (W. J.) on Benjamin Disraeli, 232 
Huguenot families, 176 
Robin Hood, 252 
Bayne (T.) on Thomas Campbell, 345 
Carlyle (T.), his definition of genius, 84 
Crow v. magpie, 524 
Hexameters, 93, 437 
‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ 139 
**Omnium gatherum,” 192 
Beaven (A. B.) on Strafford earldom, 70 
Beaconsfield (Earl of), poem by, 347 ; his birthplace, 441 
Beagle. See Porbeagle. 
‘* Beau idéal ” and “ bel idéal,” 105 
Beaulieu, its derivation, 107 
Beaver or bever, its meaning, 18 
Beccaria (Cesare), his ‘ Dei Delitti e delle Pene,’ 188, 
258, 395 
Beckett (Gilbert Abbott &), 168, 276 
Bede (Cuthbert) on ‘ B. B.,’ a farce, 86 
Bellasis (Baroness), 418, 477 
Brangling, 226 
Digby (verard), 107 
Dymoke family, 235 
‘* English as she is wrote,” 
Imp of Lincoln, 179 
Mistletoe on oak, 146 
Swanns of Kidderminster, 405 
Tavern signs, 448 
Bedell (A. J.) on Haberdon, 515 
Suffolk topography, 371 
Bedlam, buried out of, 1608, 208 
Behind, early instance of the noun, 286 
“ Bel idéal.” See Beau idéal. 
Beljame (A.) on Knarled=gnarled, 208 
Sarmoner, its meaning, 297 
Bell of flax, 14 
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Bell canel, 168 

Bell canon or cannon, 168 

Bell inscription, 118 

Bell (C. C.) on Holy Thursday, 189 

Idris, Welsh name, 496 

Bell (C. L.) on ‘ Liber Eliensis,’ 248 

Bell (Currer), pseudonym, 517 

Bell (E. F.) on medals by Wiener, 369 

Bellarmine, its meaning and derivation, 414 

Bellasis (Baroness), of Osgodby, Lincolnshire, 418, 477 

Belle children, bequests to, 77 

Bells ringing at 5 a.m., 48, 132, 278 

Belwether, early instance of the word, 146 

Benson family of Abingdon, 47, 152 

Bentley (G.) on ‘ East Lynne,’ 526 

Wellington (Duke of), 109 

Beresford family of London, 88 

Berkeley parish registers, 344 

Bessemer (Sir Henry), his steel forts, 448 

Betterton (Thomas), a publisher, 349, 500 

Betty, its meanings, 414 

Bever. See Beaver. 

Bible : the lily of Scripture, 25, 134, 234, 393, 522; a 

question of grammar, 68, 196, 292, 417 7; first 
** Appointed to be read in churches,” 248; date of 
Bishops’ New Testament without verses, 266 


Bibliography :— 
Anglo-Israel mania, 27, 70 
* Annals of Scottish Printing,’ 349 
Anton’s ‘ Philosophers Satyrs,’ 69 
Boccaccio (John), 55 
Books, their incorrect classification, 175, 373; 
lost by fires, 225; engraved English, 267, 459; 
old signatures on leaves, 385, 481 ; autogiaphs 
in, 407; fragments of early Scotch, 408 ; 
washed, 517 
Butler (Samuel), 446 
Caxton (William), 86, 447 
Christmas, 152 
Cibber (Colley ), 21, 96, 174, 875 
Croker (John W obey 88, 139 
Denham (Sir John), 46, 137 
Dickens (Charles), 75, 175, 257 
Easter, 286 
* Expeditionis Hispanorum in Angliam vera De- 
acriptio,’ 496 
Gardens, 149, 213, 254, 339 
* Golden Legend,’ 469 
* Liber Eliensis,’ 248 ,33 
Markham (Gervase), 347, 463 
Marryat (Capt. Frederic), 248 
Minerva Press, 48, 155, 393 
* Returne from Argier,’ 1627, 204 
Tobacco, 89, 155, 252 
‘Young Man’s Best Companion,’ 222, 338, 417 
siddle (H. P.) on verba desiderata, 316 
siggin. See Coffee biggin. 
Bilder, its etymology, 365 
Bilson (J.) on Bourne; Bone, 218 
Binder, name of, 59 
Binding of magazines, 86, 155, 257, 536 
Bird (T.) on Peninsular medal, 195 
Birds, their dialect names, 118, 151 
Bishops in partibus infidelium, 494 
Bismarck (Prince) and Moltke, 306 





Bispham (W.) on Jewish dialect on the stage, 217 
Black Death, 1348-9, 189 
Blackfriars, its Paris Garden and Christ Church, 241, 
343, 442 
Blandford (G. F.) on the first edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ 175 
Blaydes (F. A.) on Cromwell family, 137 
‘My Mother,’ 434 
Blazer=flannel coat, 408, 436 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on Clerisy, 397 
Grammar, question of, 68 
Lascaris family, 252 
Municipal civility, 291 
Blindling, use of the word, 514 
Bliss (R.) on the ‘ Light of Asia,’ 93 
Blue Peter, why so called, 477 
Bluestockingism, 286, 417 
Boase (G. C.) on St. George as the national saint, 386 
Boast, its technical meanings, 151, 236 
3occaccio (John), first edition of the ‘ Decameron,’ 55 
Boddington (R. S.) on Godsalve family, 498 
Richards family, 267 
Bodmer (Karl), artist, 228, 258 
Boger (C. G.) on Vale of Avallon, 358 
Cornwall, its sheriffs, 293 
Dymoke family, 236 
Earthquakes, eclipses, and comets, 409 
Still or Stele (John), 449 
Bogie: Bogy, before 1840, 111, 178 
Bohn’s “‘ Extra Series,” 53, 154 
Boileau on Richard Carlile, 465 
Topography, local, 237 
Bonaparte, its spelling and pronunciation, 87, 215, 232, 
354, 456 
Sonaparte (Napoleon) at Plymouth, 408, 460 
Bond family, Huguenot, 477 
Bone, in carpentry and masonry, 218 
Jone (J. W.) on Doctors of the Church, 52 
Grammar, question of, 292 
Library arrangement, 66 
Mincing Lane, 314 
Papyrus Prisse, 127 
Bonner (Edmund), Bishop of London, 53 
Bonnycastle family, 226 
Bonython (J. L.) on Cornish histories, 514 
Sook titles wanted, 227, 336, 389 
Booker family of America, 309 
Book-plate, its date, 248 
Books. See Bibliography. 
Books, notes in. See Fly-leaf inscriptions. 


Books recently published : — 
Abbey’s(C. J.) English Church and its Bishops, 299 
Allbut’s (R.) London Rambles with Charles 

Dickens, 20 
Alphita, edited by J. L. G. Mowat, 527 
Anthony Memorial, with Notes by J. C. Stock- 
bridge, 159 
Arnold’s (F.) History of Streatham, 320 
Ashby-Sterry’s (J.) Cucumber Chronicles, 528 
Axon’s (W. E. A.) Annals of Manchester, 1‘? 
Boehme (Jacob), Works of, 487 
Book Prices Current, No, [., 260 
Book-Lore, Vol. 1V., 20 
Bradshaw's (H.) Cambridge Reprints, 5: 


Bryan’s Dictionary of l’ainters and Engravers, 


159, 280 
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Books recently published 


Burke’s (Sir B.) Landed Gentry, 1, 62, 94, 162; 
Peerage and Baronetage, 80 

3usk’s (R. H.) Folk-Songs of Italy, 319 

Carlisle Municipal Records, edited by R. S. Fer- 
guson and W. Nanson, 399 

Cassiodorus’s Letters, edited by - A Hodgkin, 379 

Christy’s (M.) Trade Signs of Essex, 467 

Classical Review, Vol. I., No. 1, 220 

Clouston’s (W. A.) Popular Tales and Fictions, 339 

Creighton’s (M.) History of the Papacy, 239 

Cunliffe’s (H.) Glossary of Rochdale-with-Rossen- 
dale Words, 180 

Davidson’s (W. L.) Leading and Important 
English Words, 39 

Death's (.J.) Beer of the Bible, 400 

Devey’s (L.) Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton, 419 

Dictionary of National Biography, Vols. LX. and 


) 


d 


X., 279 

Dod’s Peerage, 100 

Doyle’s (J. A.) English in America, 199 

Eade’s (Sir P.) Account of the Parish of St. Giles, 
Norwich, 180 

East India Association Journal, 100 

Ebsworth’s (J. W.) Cavalier Lyrics, 19 

Encyclopedic Dictionary, 40, 260 

England’s Helicon, edited by A. H. Bullen, 439 

Essays introductory to Study of English Constitu- 
tional History, 259 

Folk-lore Society : Folk-lore of British Birds, by 
C. Swainson, 119 

Genealogist, The, Vol. IT., 20 

Gentleman's Magazine Library : Romano-British 
Remains, 439 

Grant’s (Lieut.-Col.) Life of Samuel Johnson, 440 

Hilton’s (F. G.) Signs of Old Lombard Street, 507 

Historic Towns : London, by W. J. Loftie, 39 ; 
Exeter, by E. A. Freeman, 259; Bristol, by 
Ww. Hunt, ih 

Hook's Church Dictionary, 400 

Hunnewell’s (J. F.) England’s Chronicle in Stone, 
980 

India’s Women, 100 

Indian Magazine, 100 

King Edward III., edited by K. Warne and L. 
Preescholdt, 139 

Lang's (A.) Books and B okmen, 139 

Lecky’s (W. E. H.) History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, 419 

Marlowe (Christopher), edited by H. Ellis, 280 

Milton's (J ) Poetical Works, 159 

Morley’s (H.) English Writers, 27¢ 

Murray's Magazine, 39 

New English Dictionary, Part ITT., 259 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
487 

Nicholas Papers, edited by G. F. Warner, 119 

Niebuhr’s (Prof.) Letter upon Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, 528 

Norris's (A.) Three Norfolk Armories, edited by 
Walter Rye, 19 

Northern Notes and Queries, 507 

Pausanias’s Description of Greece, translated by 
A. R. Shilleto, 487 

Philosophical Classics for English Readers : Hume, 
by W. Knight, 219 


Books recently published :— 
Piers Plowman’s Vision, edited by W. W. Skeat, 
99 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus, edited by W. D. Macray, 
59 
Poe (Edgar Allan) : his Life, Letters, and Opinions, 
by J. H. Ingram, 19 
Popular County Histories: Berkshire, by Cooper 
King, 339 
Reed’s (T. B.) History of Old English Letter 
Foundries, 179 
Round’s (J. H.) St. Helen’s Chapel, Colchester, 
340 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, Vol. XXII, 
240 
St. Botolph’s Registers, Bishopsgate, by A. W. C. 
Hallen, 507 
Schaible’s (K. H.) Deutschen in England, 79 
Scott’s (C.) Abbey Church of Bangor, 507 
Shakespeare Bibliographie, 468 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Tempest (reprint), 
159 
Shakspeare’s King Lear, edited by W. Vietor, 299 
Shoemaker's Holiday, edited by K. Warne and L. 
Preescholdt, 139 
Solly-Flood’s (F.) Story of Prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth, 219 
Stebbing’s (W.) Some Verdicts of History Re- 
viewed, 139 
Stokes’s (G. T.) Ireland and the Celtic Church, 79 
Symons’s (A.) Introduction to Study of Browning, 
39 
Trumbull’s (H. C.) The Blood Covenant, 319 
Very Pretty Parish, 139 
Welldon’s (J. E. C.) Sermons, 399 
Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dedication of Books, 359 
Woodford’s (J. R.) Sermons, 399 
Yeatman’s (J. P.) Feudal History of Derbyshire, 
359 
Yorkshire Archeological Association Journal, 527; 
Record Series, i). 
Booth (J.) on anci ‘nt burial-place at Dunbar, 9 
3oothe Hall=Towan Hall, 386, 485 
Borgia (Lucrezia), picture of her and her husband, 368 
Bosse, its meanings, 151, 236 
Souchier (J.) on Bath shilling, 328, 484 
Bonaparte, the name, 215 
Chanticleer, 288 
Darkling, 148 
Euphemisms for death, 498 
Minerva Press, 48 
* Nom de plume,” 348 
Poets engaged in battle, 85 
Shelley (P. B.), his ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ 10 
Spenserian stanza, 409, 525 
Sword, two-hand v. two-handed, 73 
Wordsworth (W.) on Burns, 427 
Bourne, history of the word, 95, 218 
Bow Street runners, 368, 465 
Bower, right and left, at euchre, 367, 463, 521 
Sower (H.) on euphemisms for death, 498 
Heresiarchs, female, 521 





Bowes (R.) on Brash, 76 

Letters, press-copied, 369 
Sowker family of America, 309 
' Bowling-greens, 41, 116, 178, 335 
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Bowman (Robert), centenarian, 510 
Brabazon family, 67 
Bradbury family, 247 
Bradford (J. G.) on a book-plate, 248 
Scott arms, 159 
Bradley (H.) on ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 307 
Bradshaw (J.) on Mohammedan address to the Queen, 
491 
Bragge (J.) on “ Bibliotheca Nicotiana,” 252 
Brahminee as female of Brahmin, 174 
Braidy (J. R.) on lines read at Home Circuit Mess, 273 
Brailsford (W.) on True Blue as a name, 226 
Brains: “ With brains, sir!” 69, 334 
Brangling, its meaning, 226, 357 
Brash, its meaning, 76 
Brass pot in the Pinckney family, 268, 398 
Breathm, a modern bogus word, 345 
Brenan (J.) on Manka process, 497 
Breviary, Cardinal Quignon’s, 77 
Brewer (E. C.) on Bow Street runners, 368 
Coloquintida, 208 
Dénigrer, its derivation, 377 
Jordeloo, its derivation, 78 
Printer’s error, 266 
Richmond (first Duke of), 318 
Brewery, early instances of the word, 247, 278, 438 
Bric-d-brac, before 1840, 207, 298 
Bridegroom, history of the word, 127 
Bridesmaid, history of the word, 127, 177, 238, 371 
Bridgetower (G. A. P.), violinist, 508 
Brierley (G. H.) on Betty: Bellarmine, 414 
Hats worn in church, 375 
Brighton, Royal Pavilion at, 451 ; its dolphin badge, 
477 


Brighton, the name, 347, 503 
Brisk, early instances of the word, 187 
Britain, predecessors of Kelts in, 111, 251, 391 
Bromflat family, 429 
Bronté (Charlotte), her Irish lover, 25 ; her pseudonym, 
517 
Brougham, its pronunciation, 407, 462 
Brown (A.) on the Panama Canal, 49 
Brown (H. W.) on ‘‘ Appointed to be read in churches,” 
248 
Brown (J. R.) on Bunhill Fields and the Cromwell 
family, 414 
Brown (Jessie) and the siege of Lucknow, 408, 482 
Browne (W. H.) on Shakspeariana, 263 
Browning (Robert), his ‘Statue and the Bust,’ 29, 56 
Bruges, stained glass windows from, in England, 108 
Brushfield (T. N.) on ‘ Cheape and Good,’ 347 
Brute, its meanings, 309, 435, 520 
Buchanan (J. P.) on mackintoshes, 227 
Buckingham (George Villiers, Duke of), and the Isle 
of Rhé, 85 
Buckley (W. E.) on Antigugler, 431 
Clergymen, “ wisest of English,” 193 
* De Laudibus Hortorum,’ 213 
* Delitti e Pene,’ 259 
Hittite hieroglyphs, 325 
Homer in English hexameters, 432 
** It will not hold water,” 395 
Legh or Lee family, 459 
Pont family, 239 


Buckley (W. E.) on toyful and jarl, 286 
‘Travels of Edward Thompson,’ 195 
Buckworth (Rev. John), his ‘Hymns for Sunday 
Schools,’ 290 
Buda, anniversary of its recapture, 1686, 406, 470 
* Buke of the Howlat,’ 368 
Bullen (A. H.) on Jones's ‘Muses Gardin of Delights,’ 
169 
Bullion, its etymology, 383, 526 
Bunhill Fields and the Cromwell family, 268, 413 
Bunyan family in Scotland, 44 
Burcell or bussell, its meaning, 77 
Burgundy dukedom, 476 
Burial of suicides, 106, 237, 359 
Burke (Sir Bernard), seventh edition of his ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1, 62, 94, 162 
Burlesque and parody, 509 
Burnie (R. W.) on Bonaparte, 216 
Incas, their history, 54 
Nash (Miss), 152 
Servants, their correction, 350 
‘ Travels of Edward Thompson,’ 149 


305, 417 ; Wordsworth on, 427 
Burns (W. H.) on White Kennett, 118 
Burnt alive, 208, 255 
Bursill family, 127 
Busk (Capt. Hans) and the Volunteers, 437 
Busk (R. H.) on legendary animals, 49 
Bandalore, 358 
Bogie : Bogy, 111 
Bonaparte, the name, 217 
Burnt alive, 208 
Dolmen, its etymology, 238 
“ Eat one’s hat,” 94 
Euphemisms for death, 499 
** French leave,” 109 
Horsehairs, animated, 249 
Imp of Lincoln, 115 
Lily of Scripture, 393 
Medici Popes, their arms, 397 
Miss or Mistress, 233 
Murdritres, 519 
* Queen Anne is dead,”’ 14 
Refectory, its pronunciation, 386 
Sage on graves, 353 
St. John, his emblem, 352 
Serpent and infant, 272 
“Skin of my teeth,” 372 
Solecisms, singular, 434 
Spelling by tradition, 367, 521 
Suicide of animals, 17 
Volunteers, 430 
Woman : Lady, 170 

Buss (R. W.), his illustrations in ‘ Pickwick,’ 514 

Butler (J. D.) on Karl Bodmer, 228 
Crownation, 516 
‘*In puris naturalibus,” 118 
Jewish intermarriages, 27 
Louvre Gallery, 8 
“ Per ampliora ad altiora,” 247 
** Quot linguas calles,” 129 
Serpent and infant, 125 





Queen’s College, Oxford, 229 
Standeley (Venetia), 210 


men,” 128, 193 
Butler (Samuel), ‘ Hudibras,’ Part I., 446 


Burns (Robert), Tam o’ Shanter in a Derbyshire story,. 


Butler (Bishop Joseph), the “ wisest of English clergy- 
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Byerley (Thomas) and the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ 195 

Byles (M. B.) on Rockabill Lighthouse, 169 

Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), ‘‘There let him 
lay,” 14; poems attributed to him, 33, 73, 158 ; and 
Homer, 137 ; his sobriquet “ Albé,” 425 


C. (A. M.) on Machell MSS., 249 
Pembroke (Herbert, Earl of), 450 
C. (C.) on first edition of ‘Pickwick,’ 75 
C. (D. F.) on Bonaparte, 355 
U. (F. J.) on Caswallon, 155 
C. (L.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 278 
C. (J. D.) on Watchet plates, 247 
C. (J. H.) on the lily of Scripture, 134 
Zimisces (John), 412 
C. (J. W.) on Calvert family, 134 
Yorkshire pedigrees, 515 
C. (L. T.) on national subscriptions, 497 
C, (R. F.) on Blazer=flannel coat, 408 
C. (R. W.) on Lieut.-General Middleton, 496 
C. (W.) on Dr. Terrot, 55 
Cc. (W. A.) on Hagway, 35 
Cabillaud: Morue, their difference, 48, 214, 377, 454 
Caddee, its meaning, 476 
Caddy. See Tea-caddy. 
Cadency, marks of, 517 
Calvert family, 7, 133, 436 
Cambridge University, surplices in college chapel, 267, 
390, 481; visit of Prince of Tuscany in 1669, 471 
Cameron (M. A.) on suicide of animals, 337 
Campbell (Lady Charlotte), lines addressed to, 87 } 
Campbell (J.) on Lieut. R. Campbell, 464 
Campbell (J. D.) on Coleridge's lectures, 6 
Campbell (Lieut. Ronald), his journal, 387, 464 
Campbell (Thomas), ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ 53, 139; 
his family, 345 
Can and Ken surnames, 327 
Candlemas Day, lenders and borrowers on, 249, 374 
Canel of a bell, 168 
Cannon or canon of a bell, 168 
Cape of Good Hope, Huguenot settlement at, 269, 376 
Carafa (Francesco), sonneteer, 207 
Cardmaker, its meaning, 115, 232 
Cards, their early use in England, 206, 294 
Carew, Castle=Carey, 447 
Carey (T. W.) on Castle Cary, 129 
Percival : De Perci, 517 
Carhart (A. S.) on horseshoe ornament, 209 
Carlile (Richard), his biography, 228, 317, 373, 464 
Carlyle (Thomas), his definition of genius, 84 
Carmichael (C. H. E.) on Balguy family, 270, 316 
Dundas (Major Lawrence), 438 
Erskine of Balgonie, 292 
Erskine (Charles), Lord Justice Clerk, 256 
O’ Doherty (Charles), 499 
Rumball family, 503 
Carmichael (D. C.) on cart-wheel at Tivoli, 246 
Carpet, use of the word, 105, 152, 231, 399 
Cart-wheel at Tivoli, 246 
Cary, Castle, co. Somerset, 129, 257 
Caryatid, strange use of French equivalent, 473 
Cash (A. M.) on Sir Gilbert de Lancaster, 187 
Caslanus, Caslans, Clan, origin of the word, 495 
Cass (F. C.) on Abraham and Hanna Cowley, 328 
Cromwell family, 137 
Cromwell (Henry), 327 


2 





Cass (F. C.) on Lascaris family, 252 
Standeley (Venetia), 210 
Caswallon, its site, 155 
Cathcart (Earl) on English {officers drawing lots for 
their lives, 118 
Cavan (L.) on the Shelley forgeries, 187 
Caxton (William), a copy sold for five shillings, 86; 
other prices, 447 
Celer on woman or lady, 12 
Celer et Audax on hats worn in church, 31 
Imp of Lincoln, 115 
Morue : Cabillaud, 455 
“ Roaring forties,” 176 
Cervantes, illustrations to ‘Don Quixote,’ 438 
Chadwick (James), lawyer and warrior, 16 
Chadwick (S. J.) on ‘ My Mother,’ 290 
Writing on sand, 36 
Chalkhill (John), poet, 388 
Chamisso (Adelbert von), his ‘ Peter Schlemihl,’ 66, 


7) 
Champion of England, 151, 235, 313 
Chance (F.) on Bandalore, 230 
** Beau idéal ” and “ bel idéal,” 105 
Bullion, its etymology, 383 
Caryatid, its French equivalent, 473 
Dolmen, its etymology, 146 
* French leave,” 5, 518 
Hair turned white with sorrow, 95 
Henchman, its etymology, 150, 310 
Hobby : Hobby-horse : Hobler, 182, 506 
Morue: Cabillaud, 214, 454 
Chanticleer, earliest instance of the name, 288, 352 
Chappell family, 28, 197 
Charles I., on eve of battle at Newbury, 36; and 
the Puritan soldiers, 72; his extant portraits, 
187; his warrant to the Earl of Glamorgan, 188 
Charles II., his marriage, 37; why nicknamed 
“ Rowley,” 440 
Charlotte, Cape, its name, 309, 480 
Charlton family, co. Warwick, 497 
Charnock (R. 8.) on Abracadabra, 504 
Avallon, Vale of, 359, 481 
Henchman, its etymology, 482 
Kelts in Britain, their predecessors, 111 
Madrague=decoy, 482 
Morue: Cabillaud, 377 
Muriel, Christian name, 58 
Sitwell: Stotville, 397 
Chatterton (Thomas), references to, 40 
Child (Mrs.), the ‘‘ Berkshire Lady,” 75 
China, Oriental, 27,58, 154 ; ‘‘ porcelain of China,”’ 52 
Chine-mourning, 183, 332, 519 
Chisholm of Chisholm, the last male of his race, 426 
Chisholm (Caroline), her birth and death, 228, 357 
Chrisomers’ Hill and chrisomer, 195, 274 
Christ Church parish, Blackfriars, 241, 343, 442 
Christ Hospital, or Christ's Hospital, 517 
Christ (Jesus), ‘Sentence of Pontius Pilate,’ 287, 460 ; 
‘ Dernier Soupir du Christ,’ 408 
Christian names: Richardyne, 8, 95, 178, 276; 
Garnet, 10, 78, 175; Embrance, 27; Muriel, 57, 
238, 357, 464; curious, 78; Advent, 106; male 
“femalized,” 178; Christmas, 215, 334; female 
obsolete, 276 ; Jubilee, a woman’s name, 285, 460 ; 
of English Jews, 357, 464 
Christie (A. H.) on Boast: Bosse, 151 
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Christie (A. H.) on Douglas Jerrold, 218 
* Memoirs of Grimaldi,’ 114 
“ Piper that played before Moses,” 353 
Christie (M.) on heraldic query, 108 
Christie (R. C.) on ‘ De Laudibus Hortorum,’ 254 
Christmas, a Christian name, 215, 334 
Christmas bibliography, 152 
Chronological errata, 447 
Church, hats worn in, 31, 134, 258, 375 ; precedence 
in, 74, 157, 394, 500; premier parish in England, 
116 ; dancing in, 166, 435; sexes divided in, 306 
Church discipline, 127 
Church wall, alphabet on, 111 
Churches, Queen Anne’s fifty, 108, 17 
corporations, 148 ; compass in, 289 
Churchwardens’ accounts, entries in, 268, 437 
Cibber (Colley), bibliography of, 21, 96, 174, 375 
Cinquefoil on Heralds’ College, 331 
Clark (A.) on Thomas Flower, 293 
Clark (C. J.) on the Incas, 55 
Russia, English families in, 371 
Clarke family of Bedfordshire, 329 
Clarke (Hyde) on Thomas Byerley, 195 
Carlile (Richard), 465 
Federation, 438 
Huguenot settlement at the Cape, 377 
Jewish dialect on the stage, 217 
Kelts in Britain, their predecessors, 391 
Lisle (Lord), his library, 215 
* Moniteur Universel,’ 86 
Muriel, Christian name, 238 
Shakspeariana, 264 
Thackeray (W. M.), his ‘ Esmond,’ 277 
Topography, local, 237 
Clarkson (Thomas), his monument, 36, 463 
Clergy, their social position in the seventeenth century, 
19; beneficed, 1731-2, 518 
Clergymen, ‘‘ wisest of English,” 128, 193 
Clerisy, origin of the word, 269, 396 
Cleveland family, 228, 336 
Clock-making, its history, 69 
Clockmakers, old, 145, 196, 228 
Clocks, trade names for, 285 
Closure as noun and verb, 385 
Club=society, first use of the word, 88 
Cobbold (F. T.) on old tunes, 387 
Cobham title, 52 
Cobham (C. D.) on John of Cyprus, 7 
Cockermouth = Lowther, 229 
Coffee biggin, 30, 213 
Coins: Queen Anne’s farthings, 85, 215, 335 ; German 
Rechenpfennige, 226 
Coitmore (C.) on Bonaparte, 456 
Corbet (John), 68 
Eliot (John), 269 
Hope in place-names, 520 
Neville (Sir Richard), 348 
Vaughan family, 68 
Cold Harbour, place-name, 476 
Cole (Emily) on Cornish tokens, 496 
Coleman (E. H.) on Battle Abbey Roll, 255 
Belle children, 77 
Castle Cary, 258 
Eclipses and comets, 484 
Epitaphs on dogs, 38 
Gale’s rent, 429 


; owned by 


Coleman (E. H.) on Jack Tar, 54 
Leech (John) and Mulready, 152 
** Man and a brother,” 356 
* Notes and Queries,’ its indexes, 287 
Pancake bell, 448 
Shelley forgeries, 278 
‘** Three blind mice,” 112 
Wedding anniversaries, 218 
Coleridge (S. T.), his lectures of 1811-12, 6 
Collingridge (W. H.) on St. Bartholomew the Great, 
500 
Collins (Arthur), his ‘ Peerage,’ 187, 434 
Coloquintida=colocynth, 208, 291 
Comber family, 515 
Comets seen in England, 409, 484 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, its 
sources, 77 ; significance of “‘ N. or M.” in, 105, 217, 
315, 417 
Commons House of Parliament, its members circa 
1620-4, 105, 151, 231, 393; smoking in, 286; 
**Who goes home!” 388 
Compass in church, 289 
Conant (John), sermon by, 59 
Congers, bookselling phrase, 17 
Convicts, sent to the colonies, 58,114, 193 ; shipped to 
Maryland, 329 
Cook (Capt, James), his second voyage, 405 
Cooke (W.) on Nixon’s Coffee-house, 229 
Cooke’s “ Topographical Library,” 388, 521 
Cookes (H. W.) on freedom of the City of London, 129 
Corbet (John), author of the ‘ Military Government 
of Gloucester,’ 68, 157 
Cornish histories, 514 
Cornish tokens, 496 
Cornwall, appointment of sheriffs for, 148, 198, 213, 
293, 317, 433, 519 
Cornwall duchy, its arms, 29, 76 
Corporations owning churches, 148 
Cory (W.) on Elizabethan English, 156 
More = root, 186 
County badges, 35 
Coway Stakes, 155 
Cowley (Abraham), his residences, 48, 155, 372 ; his 
father, 372, 438 
Cowley (Abraham and Hanna), 328 
Cowper (J. M.) on daughter and dafter, 189 
Epitaph at Newhaven, 326 
Huguenot families, 257, 297 
Noble (William), 68 
Richardyne, a Christian name, 8 
“ Roaring forties,” 175 
Cowper (William), unpublished poem attributed to, 
261, 389 
Cox (F.) on * Bolt out of the blue,” 522 
Crabbe (George), his birthplace, 306, 460 
* Craftsman,’ duplicate No. 63, 8 
Crape as a symbol of mourning, 52 
Creel, its derivation, 44 
Crofton (H. T.) on the Jews in England, 449 
Croker (J. W.), his works, 88, 139 
Crom on O'Donovan pedigree, 9 
Cromwell family, 48, 107, 137, 232, 268, 276, 413, 
415 


Cromwell (Henry), his marriage, 327 





Cromwell (Oliver), lock of his hair in a ring, 168 


’ Cromwell (Richard), his debts, 26 








Crov 
“ Cr 
§2 


Crut 


Cun 
‘Cu 
Cure 


Curf 


D. ( 
D. ( 
D. ( 
Dab 
Dair 
Daw 


Dan 
Dan 
Dan 
Dan 
Dan 
Dan 
Dap 
Dar! 
Darl 
Dart 
Dau 
Dav 
Dav 
Dav: 

Pr 
Dav 
Day 
Dea 
Dea 


Dea 
fo 
Dea 
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Crookes, urn burial at, 421 
Crosse family, 498 
Crow, rhyme applied to, 188, 298, 414, 524 
Crowdy (G. F.) on Mdlle. Heinel, 211 
Incantations, 278 
Crowe (Dr.), his biography, 28, 113 
Crowley (A. W.) on Calvert family, 7, 436 
Crownation = coronation, 516 
Crowther (Brigadier), his biography, 477, 526 
“Croydon sanguine,” its meaning, 96, 171, 395, 416, 
§23 
Crump (John Hamerton), on Bache family, 409 ; his 
death, 440 
Cundale (Ralph de), 1368-89, 496 
‘Curalia ; or, Man as revealed in Courts of Law,’ 31 
Cure, its meaning, 288 
Curfew enforced in Scotland, 427 


D. on Blazer= flannel coat, 436 
Bodmer (Karl), 258 
Bonaparte, the name, 232 
Hill, at the Court of St. Germains, 495 
Motto, “ Sublimis per ardua tendo,” 288 
“ Peace with honour,” 96 
Richmond (first Duke of), 288 
** Roaring forties,” 175 
Thackeray (W. M.), his ‘ Esmond,’ 193 
Thames, contributions to its history, 193 
D. (A. H.) on compass in church, 289 
Maypole custom, 345 
Ring in marriage, 398 
D. (C. E.) on F.E.R.T. in the Savoy arms, 308 
D. (F. W.) on Bonaparte, 456 
Heralds’ College, 331 
* Pickwick,’ first edition, 257 
D. (J.) on ‘ Barber's Nuptials,’ 128 
D. (R.) on Georgian palaces, 9 
D. (W. 8S.) on Dr. Terrot, 256 
Daborne (Robert), his biography, 440 
Dair (A.) on animated horsehairs, 249 
Damant (M.) on Brash, 77 
Master and servant, 157 
Parallel passages, 26 
Dana family, 47, 5° 
Dance (Charles), dramatist, 
Dancing in church, 166, 435 
Dandy Club, 451 
Dane’s skin = freckles, 451 
Daniel (P. A.) on Marlowe's ‘ Faustus,’ 33 
Daps: Dap'd, provincialisms, 367 
Darby the Blast on “ Fichting like divils,” 88 
Darkling, use of the word, 148, 191, 374, 526 
Darton (f. W.) on Adelaide O’ Keefe, 503 
Daughter pronounced dafter, 189, 253, 433 
Davenport (Elizabeth). See Roxalana. 
Davies (C. J.) on “‘ Banbury saint,”” 128 
Davis (A. M.) on Harvard College and William 
Penoyer, 245 
Davis (Moll), her portrait by Kneller, 247 
Dayman (E. A.) on earthquake in London, 33 
Deane (Charlotte G.) on Together, 77 
Deane (W.) on the elephant in carvings, 14 
Persian costume, 179 
Death, jokes on, 18, 97, 194, 315, 480; 
for, 404, 498 
Deaths, tercentenaries of, 365 


euphemisms 





De Bielfeld (Baron), his biography, 75 
Deedes (C.) on ‘* Banbury story,” 403 
Canel: Canons, 168 
Defniel on “ Eat one’s hat,” 7 
Defoe (Daniel) and his descendants, 450 
Dekker (Thomas), peculiar words in his writings, 118 ; 
A. C. Swinburne on, 324, 412 
De la Pole (Sir Thomas), his wife, 289, 414 
Delevingne (H.) on Dorsetshire folk-lore, 306 
Episcopal dress, 387 
Euphemisms for death and dying, 404 
Goldsmith (O.) and Voltaire, 227 
Pycroft’s ‘Oxford Memories,’ 69 
Quignon (Card.), his Breviary, 77 
Salt from fire and water, 206 
De Lévis family, 409 
Delft, signs of breweries at, 444 
De Lisle (E.) on wedding anniversaries, 373 
Demons, evil, 28, 198 
Denham (Sir John), his ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ 46, 137 
Denham (W.) on links with the past, 138 
Dénigrer, its prefixed particle, 208, 377 
Dening (Sir Francis), his biography, 189 
Denmark (King of), his masquerade at the Opera 
House, 64 
Densyll, Serjeant-at-Law, temp. Henry VITI., 516 
De Perci and Perceval families, 517 
Desaguliers family, 115, 254 
Des Baux, Dukes of Andrie, 169, 218 
Designs, coloured, 9, 95 
De Vaynes (J. K. L.) on coloured designs, 95 
De Worde or Wordie family arms, 8 
Dickens (Charles), and Pickwick, 30,112,175, 273, 393, 
526 ; first edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ 75, 175, 257; his 
* Memoirs of Grimaldi,’ 114 
* Dictionary of Kisses,’ 55 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ notes and cor- 
rections, 101, 382 
Digby (Everard), Rector of Orton Longueville, Hunts, 
107 
Digby (Lieut. William), his biography, 368 
Dillon (H.) on cadency, 517 
Dinners “& la Russe,” 348 
Diplomaticus on Papal envoys to England, 495 
Dipps (J.) on first edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ 75 
Disedify : Disedification, 406 
Disgruntled, its meaning, 25, 192, 295 
Disraeli (Benjamin), notary public, 89, 152, 
371 
Dixon (J.) on a poem attributed to Cowper, 390 
Daughter and dafter, 253 
“ French leave,” 110 
““ Man and a brother,” 394 
Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 266 
Dobson (A.) on Goldsmith and Voltaire, 358 
Heinel (Mdlle.), 211 
Doctors of the Church, 429, 523 
Doctrinaire, origin of the word, 306 
Dodd (Dr. William), his execution, 227, 3o4, 416; 
‘ Story of a Famous Forgery,’ 346 
Dogs, epitaphs on, 38 
Dollar as an English word, 118, 23 
Dolmen, its etymology, 146, 238, 318 
Domesday farthings, 424 
Domesday wapentakes, 61, 92 
Don, the Irish affix, 128, 255 


232, 295, 
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Dorchester Company, 1620-30, 28 
Dore (J. R.) on the Bishops’ New Testament, 266 
Bogie: Bogy, 178 
Leaves, their old signatures, 481 
Douglas (Baron v. B.) on Yarner family, 329 
Douglas (Sylvester), his ‘Reports,’ 366 
Douthwaite (W. R.) on Gray’s Inn Hall, 289 
Dover (George J. W. Agar-Ellis, Lord), 89 
Dowdall (P.) on Voltaire’s editors, 8 


Dowling (A. E. M.) on ‘Sentence of Pontius Pilate,’ 


287 
Dowson (A.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 48 
Good Friday, playing marbles on, 308 
Huer, its meaning and derivation, 27 
Ivy-Hatch, 192 
Limehouse, its derivation, 34 
Dowson (E. C.) on a French ballad, 15 
Drakard (John), proprietor of the Stamford News, 89, 
176, 196, 235, 375 
Drake (Sir Francis), his arms before 1581, 495 
Drake (H.) on dancing in church, 435 
Fire of London, 38 
Lincoln, imp of, 18 
Drawing, its subject, 267, 415 
Drawoh on “ Hatchment down!” 93 
Noises, nocturnal, 132 
Queen's College, Oxford, 392 
Royal salutes, 496 
Widdrington family, 38 
Woman or lady, 135 
York (Richard, Duke of), 113 
Droeshout (Martin), his original portrait of Shak- 
speare, 425 
Drummond (J.) on parallel passages, 115 
Dubordieu family, 329, 458 
Duff (E. G.) on Charles II.’s copy of Shakspeare, 436 
Duke with the silver hand, 477 
Dun cow slain by Guy of Warwick, 495 
Dunbar, its ancient burial-place, 9, 76 
Dundas (Major Lawrence), his family, 349, 438 
Dunheved on misquotations, 327 
D’Urfey (Thomas), dirge in his ‘ Don Quixote,’ 167 
Dying, euphemisms for, 404, 498 
Dymoke family, 151, 235, 313 
Dymond (R.) on daughter pronounced dafter, 253, 433 


E. (A.) on breathm, a modern bogus word, 345 
E. (H. D.) on Folifate or Folifoot family, 71, 481 
E. (K. P. D.) on bishops in partibus infidelium, 494 
Disedify: Disedification, 406 
Mohammedan convert, 516 
Proverb on wine, 474 
Ring with inscription, 286 
E. (R.) on Huguenot settlement at Cape of Good 
Hope, 269 
Regimental histories, 248 
Earle (Sir Richard), his epitapb, 39 
Earthquakes, in London, 33 ; in England, 409, 484 
Earwaker (J. P.) on Stanley: Savage, 57 
Easter bibliography, 286 
Easton (Edward), bookseller, of Salisbury, 518 
Eboracum on the ‘Chant of Achilles,’ 276 
Pickwick surname, 273 
Eclipses in England, 409, 484 
Eddystone Rocks, Camden on, 31, 112; historical 
data, 428 


Edgeumbe (R.) on the sobriquet “ Albé,” 425 
Cromwell (Oliver), lock of his hair, 168 
Dancing in church, 166 

Edmond (J. P.) on Aberdeen University theses, 367 
* Annals of Scottish Printing,’ 349 
* Buke of the Howlat,’ 368 
Raban (Edward), 476 
Scotch books, early, 408 

Edwin (John Prosser), actor, 451 

Eel, salt, 258 

Egerton (G.) on Lieut. R. Campbell, 387 
Peninsular medal, 195 

Egerton (R.) on regimental histories, 396 

Egle= icicle, 165, 234, 294 

‘ Eiphnapxia,’ a misprinted book-title, 514 

Electric telegraph, lines on, 448 

Elephant in wood-carving, 14, 413, 524 

Eliot (John), missionary, 269, 434 

‘ Elisabeth, Reine d’ Albion,’ 75 

Elizabethan English, 186 

Eliziam on heraldic query, 417 

Elicee on John Drakard, 375 
Revolution of 1688, 306 

Ellis (G.) on Sir Joseph Banks on St. Swithin, 425 
Jewish dialect on the stage, 373 
Lord Mayor’s Day, 497 
Masquerade, King of Denmark's, 64 
Wilkes (John), 306 

Ellis (John), reference to, 235 

Embrance as a Christian name, 27 

Endorsation = endorsement, 517 

English, foreign, 36, 153, 195, 294 ; Elizabethan, 186 

“* English as she is wrote,” 106, 156, 193 

‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 322, 365, 423 

* English Mercurie,’ 1588, 329, 394, 479 

Engraving of Henry Maydman, 15, 114, 251 

Environs and suburbs, their difference, 516 


Epigrams :— 
Beaconsfield (Lord), 328 
Ex luce Jucellum, 228, 318, 432 
Wilkes (John), 306 

Episcopal dress, 387, 502 


Epitaphs :— 
Dogs, 38 
Earle (Sir Richard), in Stragglethorpe Church, 39 
** Earth take thine Earth,” 106 
* Goe thou O carkas rest in dust,” 474 
“ Great Jove has lost his Ganymede I know,” 426 
“ Here Lies a Chain of Gold,” 474 
** Here Vernon lies,” 74 
Lee (Dame), in Aylesbury Church, 505 
Nautical, 6 
“O death thou suggenar soe bold,” 474 
Servants, 373 
“ This stone may speak of human versv,” 474 
Tipper (Thomas), at Newhaven, 326 
‘“*Two grandmothers, with their two grand- 
daughters,” 474 
Epitaphs as evidence, 321, 502 
* Erba d'invidia,” 95 
Ernst (C. W.) on dollar, 233 
“ Experto crede,” 17 





Harum-scarum, 228 
Erpingham (Sir Thomas), his age at Agincourt, 309, 398 
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Erskine family of Balgonie, 108, 233, 292, 416 
Erskine (Charles), Lord Justice Clerk, 169, 256 
Erskine (Thomas, Lord), his parody of ‘ Hamlet,’ 265 
Essington on Garnet as a Christian name, 78 

Pickwick surname, 526 

Pulping public records, 153 
Este on ‘ Delitti e Pene,’ 259 

Earthquakes, 484 

Fonts, their age, 464 

Heresiarchs, female, 521 

Imp, its meanings, 179 

Letters, press-copying, 499 

Poets, female, 502 

Printing in Scotland, 486 

Shelley forgeries, 277 

Tea-caddy, 435 

‘ Warwickshire Antiquarian Magazine,’ 460 

* Young Man’s Best Companion,’ 338 
Estoclet (A.) on Bismarck and Moltke, 306 
Euchre, bower cards at, 367, 463, 521 
Euphemisms for death and dying, 404, 498 
Evans (E. T.) on dukedom of Burgundy, 476 

Hobby : Hobbyhorse : Hobler, 506 
Evans (Thomas), bookseller, 228, 358 
Evelyn (John) and the Thames Embankment, 265, 353 
Everitt (A. T.) on Rev. Mordecai Andrews, 251 
** Exchange of money,” its meaning, 187, 295 
Exon on Embrance as a Christian name, 27 


F. on the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 286 
F.E.R.T. in » the Savoy arms, 308, 378 
F.S.A. on an anthem by Mozart, 208 
F.S.A.Scot. on Mincing Lane, 189 
Portrait, unknown, 128 
St. Crispin’s Day, 297 
Thames, its history, 175 
(A. E.) on a drawing by Lepparte, 108 
(D.) on a passage in Montaigne, 428 
**One moonshiny night,” 410 
Sage on graves, 417 
. (F. D.) on Wellington medal, 128 
(F. J.) on a Caxton for five shillings, 86 
Minning day, 448 
Shakspeare (W.), Droeshout portrait of, 425 
Wapull (George), his ‘ Tyde taryeth no Man,’ 267 
*. (G. L.) on memorials to servants, 373 
F. (J. J.) on Boast : Bosse, 236 
Thames, contributions to its history, 284 
F. (J. T.) on Chrisomer, 274 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 268 
Cure : Redlys, 288 
Hats worn in church, 258 
Maslin pan: Yetlin pot, 485 
Mistletoe oak, 239 
‘New English Dictionary,’ 173 
Precedence in church, 500 
Refectory, its pronunciation, 521 
F. (R. J.) on Harcourt family, 48 
Fahie (J. J.) on Sir H. Bessemer’s steel forts, 448 
Desaguliers family, 113 
Fahy (Father), his case, 106 
Guthrie (Prof.), 146 
Writing on sand, 231, 358 
Fahy (Father), his case, 106 
Fairs for hiring servants, 476 
Fallow (T. M.) on Alderwoman, 347 


=o 


chee 
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Fama on Lord Lisle’s library, 44 
Fanshawe (Miss), her enigma, 33, 73, 158 
Farren (Miss E.), her ancestors, 309, 355, 465 
Farthings, Domesday, 424 
Fasting men and women, 33 
Federation, earliest, 325, 438 
Fénélon (Archbishop), De Bausset’s ‘ Histoire,’ 268 
Fennell (C. A. M.) on ‘‘ A outrance,” 348, 484 
Fenton on Mr. Moon’s English, 44 
Fenwick (Lady), her tombstone, 493 
Fergusson (A.) on hexameters, 30 
Latin couplet, 68 
Fernandes (J. L.) on Kidcote, 194 
Ferrar (M.) on an acromerostich, 167 
Ferrar (M. L.) on Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ 116 
** One moonshiny night,” 411 
Fiacre, its derivation, 426 
Fielding (Henry), his descendants, 348, 432 
Fiessinger (Gabriel), engraver, 9 
Filey, its old name, 345, 483 
Fire of London, collections for sufferers by, 38 
Fires, losses of books by, 225 
Fireworker of H.M. Office of Ordnance, 429, 479 
Firth (C. H.) on Colonel Hutchinson, 25 
Fishwick (H.) on earthquakes in England, 484 
Fiske (W.) on Spenser’s ‘ Visions of Petrarch,’ 371 
Fitton (Sir Edward), of Gawsworth, co. Chester, 103 
Fitzgerald (Percy), his ‘Story of a Famous Forgery,” 
346 
Fitzpatrick (W. J.) on jubilee of George IIT., 406 
Rules, twelve good, 92 
Fitzsimon (J. de R.) on Robb family, 429 
Flax, its bell, 14 
Fleet Lane and the Fleet Ditch, 428 
Fleet Liberties, 452 
Fleetwood (Kev. John), his ‘ Life of Christ,’ 450 
Fleming (J. B.) on turnpike gates, 32 
Fiemish the most ancient language, 426 
Flower (Thomas), Oxford proctor, 1519, 188, 293 
Floyd (R. M.) on the cultivation of oats, 516 
Floyd (W. C. L.) on Murray family, 389 
Flute : En flute, 31 
F ly-leaf inscriptions, 206 
Focalia or jocalia, 208, 316 
Fog race, 47 
Folifate or Folifoot family, 71, 232, 481 
‘ Folk-Etymology,’ by Mr. A. S. Palmer, notes on, 
322, 365, 423 
Folk-lore :— 
Ash tree, split, 318 
Crow v. magpie, 188, 298, 414, 524 
Epilepsy, cure for, 328 
German bands, 306, 432 
Horsehairs, animated, 249, 370 
Incantations, 207, 278 
Prussian, 105 
Spitting for luck, 525 
** Stone of the hole,” 318 
Thorn wound, charm for, 512 
Folk-tale of master and servant, 46, 89, 157, 397 
Fonblanque (E. B. de) on Sir Thomas Erpingham, 398 
Fonts, meg og on, 137; their age, 428, 464 
Fortescue family, 169 
Forts, steel, 448 
Fox (Rita) on Basket-makers’ Company, 156 
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Fox (Rita) on the birthplace of George Crabbe, 460 
Daughter pronounced dafter, 433 
Muriel, Christian name, 57 
Picture query, 497 
St. Erconwald, 173 

Foxall (A.) on a question of grammar, 292 

Foxgloves called poppies, 387, 479 

Frazer (W.) on Baroness Bellasis, 477 
Disraeli (Benjamin), 152 
“ En flute,” 31 
French ships about 1564, 205 
Jew, counterfeit, 128 
Jubilee of George III., 502 

Freedom of contract in 1655, 145 

Freedom of the City of London, 129, 198 

French ballad, its original, 15 

French books wanted, 407 

French quatrain, 349 

French ships about 1564, 205, 394 

Frere (G. E.) on press-copying letters, 499 

Fringe : “ No fringe,” 265 

Froude (J. A.) and Ireland, 247, 480 

Fry (E. A.) on “ Bibliotheca Nicotiana,” 155 

Fry (E. A. M.) on Elizabeth Knowles, 378 

Fryer (C.) on the increase of London, 426 

Fuchs (Leonard), his ‘ Histoire des Plantes, 227, 336 

Fulminating powder in 1673, 126 


Furnivall (F. J.) on Browning’s ‘ Statue and the Bust,’ 


56 
Fynmore (R. J.) on Benson family, 47 


G. (A.) on a husband of many wives, 405 
= (E.) on Woman : Lady, 171 
G. (E. L.) on Adam's life in Eden, 32 
Brute, its meanings, 520 
Israelites, a new sect, 98 
‘ Light of Asia,’ words in, 93 
G. (G. L.) on “ Ex luce lucellum,” 318 
Grammar, question of, 196 
Squarson, 58 
G. (H. S.) on arms in Gray's Inn Hall, 351 
G. (J. H.) on Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 187 


G. (W.), contributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 


368 
Gaidoz (H.) on ‘‘ English as she is wrote,” 193 
“ Who pluck’d these flowers ?” 494 
Gale, an Irish rent term, 429 
Galignani family and ‘ Galignani's Messenger,’ 366 
Game laws, trial under, 221 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on bowling-greens, 178 
Disgruntled, its meaning, 192 
Hagway, its derivation, 116 
“ High seas,” 482 
Pilate, his sentence on Christ, 460 
Garden bibliography, 149, 213, 254, 339 
Gardiner (R. F.) on binding of magazines, 257 
“ Bolt out of the blue,” 522 
Bonaparte, the name, 216 
Books, their incorrect classification, 373 
Bowling-greens, 335 
Brangling, its meaning, 357 
Bridesmaid, 371 
Caxtons, prices given for, 447 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 437 
Cibber (Colley), 376 
Crow v. magpie, 414 


Gardiner (R. F.) on Dénigrer, its prefix, 378 
Desaguliers family, 254 
Disgruntled, its meaning, 295 
Dollar as an English word, 118, 234 
Don, affix to Irish names, 255 
* East Lynne,’ 459 
** Eat one’s hat,” 94 
Eliot (John), 434 
** English as she is wrote,” 193 
Euphemisms for death, 499 
** French leave,” 519 
Glass-making, terms used in, 274 
Grammar, question of, 197 
Hit =it, 435 
Huguenot families, 176, 417 
Huguenot settlement at the Cape, 377 
Imp, its meanings, 179 
Israelites, a new sect, 98 
* It will not hold water,” 317 
Jacob the Apostle, 375 
Jokes on death, 194, 480 
Kelts in Britain, their predecessors, 391 
Kent (Duke of), 337 
Knarled = gnarled, 338 
Lenders and borrowers, 374 
Leven, Loch, 113, 295 
Lily of Scripture, 522 
Links with the past, 275 
‘Locksley Hall,’ 512 
Martin (Richard), 523 
Muriel, Christian name, 238 
Noble (William), 194 
North, its etymology, 294 
Pulping public records, 298 
Raree show, 77 
Richardyne, a Christian name, 95 
Scarlet (N.), the translator, 47, 238 
Scotch regiment in Sweden, 194 
Shakspeariana, 264, 265 
Vorstellung, 274 
Wedding anniversaries, 333 
Woman : Lady, 170 
Zolaistic : Zolaism, 45 
Gardiner (S. R.) on warrant of Charles I. to Ear! of 
Glamorgan, 188 
Gardner (W. M.) on Bourne, 95 
Charlton family, 497 
Cromwell family, 48 
Gunn family, 248 
Garnet as a Christian name, 10, 78, 175 
Gatty (A.) on Richard Carlile, 317 
Egle = icicle, 294 
* Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ 347 
Spitting for luck, 525 
Woman or lady, 12 
Gearies, Great, name of a house, 28 
Generations, long, 138, 178, 275, 358, 464 
Genesis, the “ Prophet,” 187 
Genius defined by Carlyle, 84 
‘George a Greene,’ textual notes on, 81, 124 
George IIT., his jubilee snuff-box, 9 ; ; his jubilee, 406, 
502 
Georgian palaces, 9 
German Rechenpfennige, 226 





Germanicus on a German phrase, 328 
Germany, Scotch soldiers in, 473 
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Git 


Gik 
Gil 
Gil 
Gla 
Gls 


Gi 
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Gibbs (H. H.) on Gow family, 397 
Woman or lady, 135 
Gibraltar, picture relating to, 307 
Gibson (H.) on Jordeloo, 26 
Paraguayan tea, 16 
Gibsone (B. W.) on Egle = icicles, 165 
Gilbert (Mrs. Ann). See Ann Taylor. 
Gilmore family of Larn, 495 
Gladstone (W. E.) on ‘ The Greater Gods of Olympus,’ 
489 
Gladys on ‘ Goldsmid Family,’ 408 
Glass-making, technical terms in, 106, 274 
Gloucestershire dialect, 474 
Gnarled. See Anarled, 
Gods of Olympus, article on, 403, 489 
Godsalve family, 498 
‘Golden Legend,’ French version, 469 ; a Pope on, 476 
‘Goldsmid Family,’ a picture, 408, 480 
Goldsmith (Oliver), his ‘‘twelve good rules,” 48, 92; 
quotation on title of ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 112 ; and 
Voltaire, 227, 335, 358 
Goldwyer or Goldwire family, 249 
Good Friday, playing marbles on, 308, 335 
Good Friday customs, 320, 387 
Goodridge (H. A. H.) on Queen Anne’s fifty churches, 
178 
Lord Mayor of London, 207 
Scarlett : Anglin, 461 
Gordon family, 268 
Gordon (General C. E.), his great-grandfather, 452 
Gould (Capt. Charles), afterwards Sir Charles Morgan, 
250 
Gow family, 288, 397, 459 
Gower, co. Glamorgan, its dialect, 129 
Gower (Lord R.) on Miss Farren and Mrs, Siddons, 309 
Gower (Stanley), his ‘ Life of Rothwell,’ 108 
Grace before meat, 252 
Graham (C. 8.) on the arma of Sicily, 427 
Graham (S. J.) on English officers drawing lots for 
their lives, 291 
Graham (W. B.) on ‘ Origin of Society, 429 
Grammar, questions of, 68, 196, 292, 406, 501 
Graves (A.) on Hacker, 308 
Leech (John) and Mulready, 30 
Paley (Rev. W.), his portrait, 135 
Gray (A.) on Shakspeariana, 511 
Gray (G. J.) on ‘Cheape and Good,’ 463 
* Miscellanea Scientifica Curiosa,’ 209 
Gray (H.) on ‘ Aunt Mary’s Tales,’ 465 
Gray's Inn Hall, arms formerly in, 289, 351 
“ Grecian Stairs,” 475 
Greek proper names, their spelling, 474 
Green (E.) on English martyrs, 185 
Greene (Robert), textual notes on ‘George a Greene,’ 
81, 124 
Gregory family, Scotch, 147 
Gretna Green marriage in Staffordshire ware, 207 
Gretna Green registers, 89 
Griffinhoofe (H. G.) on Agnostics, 32 
Charles II., his marriage, 37 
China, Oriental, 58 
Crowe (Dr.), 113 
Dubordieu family, 458 
Fasting men, 33 
Horseshoe ornament, 277 
Lily of Scripture, 234 





Griffinhoofe (H. G.) on Mincing Lane, 314 
Pey’s Aunt, 59 
Philpott family, 108 
‘ Return from Parnassus,’ 378 
Siddons (Mrs.), 465 
‘ Stories of Dogs,’ 272 
Woman : Lady, 256 
Grimaldi (Joseph), his ‘Memoirs’ by Dickens, 114 ; 
engraved portraits, 289 
Grinstead, East, its seal, 388, 437 
Grissen = stairs, 475 
Grotius (Hugo), his descendant in the Charterhouse, 426 
Guess: ‘‘ Another guess,” 451 
Gunn family of Oxford, 248, 524 
Gunszt (B.) on Kossuth, 188 
Gustavus on Richard Martin, 328 
Guthrie (Prof.), F.R.S., as a lecturer, 146 


H. on Ralph de Cundale, 496 
H. (A.) on Aaron’s breastplate, 135 
Avallon, 480 
Bagford Ballads, 129 
Bandalore, 231 
Betterton (Thomas), 500 
Bonaparte, the name, 217 
Bowling-greens, 116 
3rash, its meaning, 76 
Cardmaker, 232 
Castle Cary, 258 
Christian names, Jewish, 464 
Coloquintida, 291 
Cromwell (Oliver), 232 
‘** Croydon sanguine,” 523 
** Erba d'invidia,” 95 
Farthing, Queen Anne’s, 85, 335 
Filey, its old name, 483 
Hoo, Hundred of, 233 
Jokes on death, 18 
Mincing Lane, 314 
Nowel, use of the word, 394 
Philology, its first principles, 412 
Poets, female, 502 
Redlevet, King’s Court of, 77 
Registers, parish, 521 
Shakspeariana, 42, 43 
Shovell: Shevill, 112 
Sutton Coldfield, 335 
Sykeside, 460 
H. (E.) on Bonaparte, 355 
H. (F. M.) on the lily of Scripture, 234 
H. (G. H.) on True Blue as a name, 503 
H. (J. M.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 132 
Hagways, 35 
H. (R. H.) on convicts sent to the colonies, 114 
Cromwell (O.), 107 
Font inscriptions, 137 
**In God is all my trust,” 118 
Pickwick surname, 112 
Pontefract = broken bridge, 90, 177 
H. (S.) on Shakspeariana, 402 
H. (S. H. A.) on Harvard or Harvey, 8 
H. (S. V.) on the Basket-makers’ Company, 156 
Regimental histories, 396 
H. (T. F.) on Earl of Morton and Knox, 18 
H. (W. S. B.) on arms of town under successive 
charters, 107 
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H. (W.S. B.)on Cooke’s “Topographical Library,”388 
Eddystone Rocks, 428 
Epitaphs, curious, 474 
Heywood (John), words in his writings, 118 
Secretary to the Admiralty in 1774, 308 
“ Shippe of Corpus Christie,” 37 
Haberdon and its peculiar tenure, 515 
Hacker, its meaning, 308 
Hackwood (R. W.) on binding of magazines, 156 
Bourne : Bone, 218 
Horsehairs, animated, 370 
Topography, 26 
Haggis known to the Athenians, 426 
Hagway, its derivation, 35, 116, 197 
Hair turned suddenly white, 95 
Hall (A.) on Bonnycastle family, 226 
Freedom of the City of London, 198 
Garnet as a Christian name, 78 
Homer in English hexameters, 431 
‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ 53 
** Manubrium de murro,” 316 
Minerva Press, 155 
Mosing of the chine, 332 
O’Keefe (Adelaide), 361 
Philology, its first principles, 277 
Plou= Llan-, 71 
St. John, his emblem, 507 
Thames, contributions to its history, 36 
Utrecht, its etymology, 266 
Hall (W.) on Lady Fenwick’s tombstone, 493 
Hallen (A. W. C.) on Erskine of Balgownie, 416 
Maslin pans : Yetlin pots, 385 
Halliday (W. H.) on ‘ Jessie's Dream,’ 482 
Halliwell-Phillipps (J. O.) on Anton’s ‘ Philosophers 
Satyrs,’ 69 
Haly (J. 8.) on Bourne, 95 
Cobham and Ila titles, 52 
Convicts shipped to the colonies, 58 
Heralds’ College, 453 
** Lake horse ” of Loch Arkaig, 86 
Links with the past, 464 
Lord Mayors not Privy Councillors, 117 
McWilliam family, 117 
Marmion arms, 37 
* Skin of my teeth,” 225 
Ulster’s Office, its records, 97 
Hamilton Memoirs, 1718 to 1800, 168 
Hamilton (Gavin), his ‘ Discovery of Palmyra,’ 345 
Hamilton (W.) on “ English as she is wrote,” 106 
Hats worn in church, 258 
Longfellow (H. W.), 474 
Volunteers, 431 
Hampden (C. E.) on Hampden’s family, 168 
Hampden (John), his family, 168 
Hampstead chalybeate waters, 474 
Handford on horseshoe ornament, 277 
Leake (Stephen Martin), 339 
N. or M., in the Marriage Service, 217 
Hanet family. See //anna. 
Hankey (H. A.) on Henry Maydman, 114 
Hanna family, 168, 307, 502 
Harcourt family, 48 
Hardy (A. L.) on Sheldon and Mun families, 9 
Hardy (C. F.) on Charlotte Bronti, 517 
Hardy (F. J.) on Bedlam, 208 
Govan sign : “‘ Three Organ Pipes,” 296 





Hardy (H.) on ‘ At the President's Grave,’ 269 
Barlow (Sir W. O.), 482 
Chisholm of Chisholm, 426 
Darkling, use of the word, 526 
Jubilee the name of a woman, 285 
Milton (John), his bed, 372 
O’ Doherty (Charles), 428 
* Owl Critic,’ 315 
‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ 317 
Poets, female, from Sappho to Mrs. Browning, 
362 
Poets who have been in battle, 190, 269 
Spenserian stanza, 525 
Harris (W.) on Richard Carlile, 464 
Hart (H. C.) on Sevendible, 386 
Hartland (E. S.) on master and servant, 89 
Hartshorne (A.) on altar linen, 12 
Walton (Izaak), his clock, 69 
Harum-scarum, its etymology, 228, 392 
Harvard or Harvey surname, 8 
Harvard College and William Penoyer, 245 
Harvey (J.) on corporations owning churches, 148 
Hatch. See Jvy-Hatch. 
“ Hatchment down !"’ 93 
Hats worn in church, 31, 134, 258, 375 
Hatters and the hat trade, antiquarian references to, 
497 
Hautf (Wilhelm) and Thackeray, 305 
Haworth (J. P.) on Advent as a Christian name, 106 
Church, seats in, 306 
Mortimer family, 36 
Poets, female, 502 
Sykeside, 460 
Hay (H. M.) on the Volunteers, 430 
Haydn (Francis Joseph), his residences in London, 429 
Haydon (G. H.) on the Volunteers, 356 
Heinel (Mdille.), dancer, 169, 211, 316 
Hems (H.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 132 
Boast : Bosse, 236 
Elephant in wood-carving, 413 
St. Erconwald, 173 
Henchman, its etymology, 31, 150, 211, 310, 482 
Henry IIL., his jubilee, 495 
Henry V., his birth, 188 
Henry (William), D.D., of Dublin, 77 


Heraldry :— 

Arms of town under successive charters, 107 

Cadency, 517 

Cornwall duchy, its arms, 29, 76 

County badges, 35 

F.E.R.T. in the Savoy arms, 308, 378 

Gray's Inn Hall, 289, 351 

Lion and key crest, 108 

McGovern or MacGauran clan, 56, 174 

Manx, 427, 486 

Medici Popes, 397 

Monumental, 107, 196 

“ Nobiles minores,” 107, 177, 273, 434 

Serpent and infant crest, 125, 198, 272, 434 

Sicilian, 427, 486 

Sword and key in saltire, &c., 328, 417 

Ulster Office, its old records, 28, 97, 151, 414 
Heralds’ College, its reform, 223, 329, 453 
Heratee on wars in Afghanistan, 268 
Heresiarchs, female, 308, 412, 521 
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Hermentrude on chronological errata, 447 
Cornwall, appointment of sheriffs for, 433 
De la Pole (Thomas), 414 
Des Baux, Dukes of Andrie, 218 
Imp of Lincoln, 505 
Marmion arms, 37 
Muriel, Christian name, 57, 357 
“No fringe,” 265 
Orders, religious, 449 
Richardyne, a Christian name, 178 
Richmond (first Duke of), 318 
Hexameters, English poems written in, 29, 93, 437 
Heywood (John), peculiar words in his writings, 118 
Hibberd (Shirley) on a book title wanted, 
Hibgame (F. T.) on Virginia in the last century, 516 
Hickwall = woodpecker, 497 
Highland families, titular designation of their heads, 
Hill, at the Court of St. Germains, 495 
Hill (A. J.) on Plon or Pelon, 450 
Hipwell (D.) on a descendant of Grotius, 426 
Parish registers, their restoration, 344 
Hirst (Rev. Mr.), his birth and parentage, 229 
Historical MSS. Reports, 54 
Hit=it, 28, 112, 295, 435 
Hittite hieroglyphs deciphered, 325 
Ho, vocabulum silentii, 496 
Hoare (William), of Bath, portraits by, 149 
Hobby : Hobby-horse : Hobler, their etymology, 182, 
356, 506 
Hobson (F.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 132 
Bradbury family, 247 
Monumental inscriptions as evidence, 321 
Pulping public records, 153 
Hobson (W. F.) on Woman: Lady, 170 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on fly-leaf inscription, 206 
Horseshoe ornament, 277 
Roxalana, 368 
Hodgson (Field-Marshal Studholme), 451 
Hodgson (T. T.) on a passage in Newman, 175 
Hogarth (William), publication lines of his engravings, 
34 
Holborn Grammar School, 328, 378 
Holborn (Sir Robert), his surname, 517 
Holland (k.) on animated horsehairs, 370 
Only, a question of grammar, 501 
Holmes (M. A. F.) on J. M. W. Turner, 334 
Holy Thursday, 189, 274, 357, 456 
‘Home for female orphans who have lost both parents,” 
108, 136 
Home Circuit Mess, lines read at a meeting, 229, 273 
Homer, and Byron, 137; in English hexameters, 189, 
231, 335, 431 ; oldest MS. of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 349 
Hone (N. J.) on heraldic query, 328 
Honeymoon, when first used, 249 
Hoo, Hundred of, 47, 233, 378 
Hood (T.), his ‘ Plea for the Midsummer Fairies,’ 388 
Hooper (J.) on Abracadabra, 504 
** Averse to,” 8 
“Banbury saint,” 158 
Bonaparte, the name, 355 
“ Eat one’s hat,” 197, 352 
Euphemisms for death, 499 
“* Experto crede,” 17 
Imp of Lincoln, 505 
Lily of Scripture, 522 
Nowel, 196 








Hooper (J.) on Shakspeariana, 402 
Hope in place-names, 520 
Hope (W. H. St. J.) on “ Manubrium de murro,” 351 
Hope (Mrs. William), engraving by C. H. Hodges, 497 
Horsehairs, animated, 249, 370 
Horseshoe ornament, how worn, 209, 277, 435 
Horsey (J.) on the Duke of Buckingham and the Isle 
of Rhé, 85 

Maydman (Henry), 15 
Horwitz surname, 168, 273 
Hotchkiss family, 72 
Hottentot on Asdee Castle, 378 
Howard (John), centenarian, 489 
Howell (J. P.) on “ Overlain” and ‘‘ Overlaid,” 512 
Howell (James), his ‘ Forren Travell,’ 381, 416 
Howlett (William on his death, 100 
H.-P. (J. O.) on Gower’s ‘ Life of Rothwell,’ 108 
Hubbub, its etymology, 472 
Hudson (J. C.) on parish registers, 17 
Hudson (R.) on female poets, 502 
Huer= one who cries or gives warning, 27, 112 
Hugelshofer (F.) on the Duke of Kent, 337 
Hughes, clockmaker, 517 
Huguenot families, 89, 176, 257, 297, 334, 417 
Huguenot settlement at Cape of Good Hope, 269, 376 
Hulme (Abbot of) and the bishopric of Norwich, 252 
Humphreys (A. L.) on Avallon, 218 

Dolmen, its etymology, 318 

Earthquakes, eclipses, and comets, 484 

St. Margaret's, Westminster, 317 
Humpbreys(J.) on neck-verses, 228 
Hunchback styled “ My Lord,” 380 


| Hundred and wapentake, 61, 92 


Hunt (R.) on Napoleon I. at Plymouth, 460 

Hunter (E. J.) on “ Rose of Derrinsalla,” 318 
Husband of many wives, 405 

Husk (W. H.) on St. Margaret's, Westminster, 501 
Husting and the Icelandic Thing, 386, 485 
Hutchinson (Col. John), letter to Sir John Digby, 25 


I. (F.) on London records, 206 

Idris, Welsh name, 496 

Ignoramus on Al-borak, 476 

lla title, 52 

Imp, use of the word, 18, 115, 1 

Incantations, 207, 278, 337 

Incas, their history, 54 

Independent Friends, a Scotch club, 388 

Infidels, capture among, 208, 316 

Inns of Chancery, 4, 282, 401. 

Inquests, proclamations at, 369 

Inscriptions, on wells and fonts, 137; evidence of 
monumental, 321, 502 

‘Instructions and Directions for Forren Travell,’ 381, 
416 

Interlude in the seventeenth century, 126 

Invidia. See Erba d’ invidia. 

Ireland, its first — 36; proverb quoted by 
Mr. Froude, 247, 480 

Isis, the river- came, 514 

Israelites, a new sect, 9, 98 

Italian book wanted, 518 

Ivy-Hatch, place-name, 192, 296 


9, 334, 389, 505 


See Barnard’s Inn. 


J. (A. J.) on ‘ English eg 329 
J. (C. 8.) on Bogie: Bogy, 1 
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J. (C. S.) on “ Piper that played before Moses,” 179 
J. (F. B.) on John Bachiler, 309 
Dorchester Company, 28 
White (Rev. John), 28 
J. (F. W.) on Mary, Queen of Scots, 29S 
Cardmaker, 115 
J. (J. C.) on name of binder, 59 
( ‘hina, Orient al, 154 
Miniatures, 96 
J. (M.) on mosing of the chine, 519 
Jack Tar, origin of the nickname, 53 
Jackson (A.) on Chappell family, 197 
Jackson (J. E.) on henchman, 312 
Jackson (W.) on M.P.s circa 1620-24, 231 
Jacob the Apostle, surnamed James, 248, 375, 503 
James (John), Rector of lisley, Berks, 109 
James (R, N.) on Club society, $8 
Cromwell (Richard), 26 
Freedom of contract in 1655, 145 
Fulminating powder in 1673, 126 
** Lenthall’s Lamentation,” 45 
Surgical instruments, 26 
Tobacco, its price in 1649, 106 
Trono (Niccold), 188 
Japhet on Dubordieu family, 458 
Jarl, its meaning, 286 
Jaydee on Richard Carlile, 373 
Keim : Horwitz: Morwitz, 273 
Thackeray (W. M.), his ‘ Esmond,’ 46, 276 
Jermyn (James), his ‘ Book of Fpithets,’ 55 
Jerram (C. 8S.) on neck-verse, 356 
Jerrold (Douglas), “ Tickle her with a hoe,” 180, 218 
Jessopp (A.) on hats worn in church, 375 
Jet, Whitby, 28 
Jew, counterfeit, 128 
Jewish dialect on the stage, 87, 157, 217, 373 
Jewish intermarriage, 27, 78 
Jews in England in the fourteenth century, 449 
Jimplecute, an Americanism, 25, 192, 295 
Jocalia or focalia, 208, 316 
John of Cyprus, 7 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), and oats, 26; 
* Dictionary,’ 54 
Jokes on death, 18, 97, 194, 315, 480 
Jonas (A. C.) on Dr. Dodd, 416 
Jones (Robert), his * Muses Gardin of Delights,’ 169 
Jones (W.) on Calvert family, 133 
Jones (W. J. W.) on medals for Seringapatam, 431 
Jonson (Ben), lines from ‘ Neptune’s Triumph,’ 308 
Jordan water, baptism in, 43 
Jordeloo, its meaning and derivation, 26, 78, 117 
Joyce (Jeremiah), his biography, 38 
Jubilee as the name of a woman, 285, 460 
Jubilee on George IIT.’s jubilee snuff-box, 9 
Jubilees, George III.’s, 406, 502 ; of Amenhetep, 492 ; 
at Windsor, 1809, 492; of Henry III., 495 
Jumbo, fisherman’s term, 126 
Jurisconsultus on Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 94 
Juverna on McWilliam family, 15 


and Rolt’s 


K. on Dr. Neale’s hymns, 287 

K. (C. 8.) on the clergy, 19 
Henry (Wm.), D.D., 77 
McGovern or MacGauran, 57 
Parker (Archbishop), his family, 92 
Prices in 1722, 266 


K. (L. L.) on the recapture of Buda, 470 
County badges, 35 
Fireworker, 479 
German Rechenpfennige, 226 
Ryther (A.), his map of London, 110 
Salt spoons, theirintroduction, 549 
K. (T. P.) on Jacob the Apostle, 248 
Kabbalah, its four worlds of emanation, 14 
Keim surname, 168, 273 
Kellett (Edward), D.D., his ‘ Returne from Argier, 
1627, 204 
Kelts in Britain, their predecessors, 111, 251, 591 
Kemeys-Tynte (St. D.) on “ Ex luce lucellum,” 432 
Ken and Can surnames, 327 
Kennett (Bp. White), anonymous ‘ Life,’ 69, 118 
Kent (Duke of), his escape from the French, &c., 248, 


37 
Kerslake (T.) on ‘‘ Mare’s nest,” 480) 
River names, 514 
Kidcote, its meaning and derivation, 194 
* Kildare (Earls of) and their Ancestors,’ 106 
Killigrew on foreign English, 153, 294 
Master and servant, 157 
Off-skip = distance, 427 
Kingsley (Henry), author of ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn, 
104 
* Kisses, Dictionary of,’ 55 
Knarled = gnarled, 208, 338, 459 
Kneller (Sir Godfrey), his portrait of Moll Davis, 247 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, ex- 
tracts from Till’s ‘ History,’ 471 
Knights of the Garter degraded, 93 
Knights of the Swan and Rose, 95 
Knowles (Admiral), his family, 89 
Knowles ( Elizabeth), Countess of Banbury, 187, 378 
Knox (John), statement of Earl of Morton at his 
grave, 18 
Knyvett family, 348 
Kohl-rabi, its etymology, 133 
Kossuth (Louis), his speech on the war in the East, 188 
Krebs (H.) on Kohl-rabi, 153 
Vorstellung, 274 
Woman or lady, 11 


WZ 


L. (H. A.) on Legh or Lee family, 288 
L. (J. K.) on the “ Girl I left behind me,” 347 
L. (J. P.) on Pembrokeshire and Gower dialect, 129 
** Sele of the morning,” 28 
L. (J. W.) on episcopal dress, 5 
L. (T. G.) on Parson Plumtree, 
Lac on Rumball family, 349 
Lach-Szyrma (W. 8.) on the Armada, 516 
Church, premier parish, 116 
Napoleon I. at Plymouth, 408 
Women in red cloaks as soldiers, 452 
Lady or woman, 10, 135, 170, 256 
Lake horse of Loch Arkaig, 86 
Lamb (Charles), his ‘ Eliana,’ 75, 177, 196 
Lambeth degrees conferred in 1886, 85 
Lamont (C. D.) on MS. Journal of R. White, 
Lancashire nicknames, 327 


02 
127 


ry 





' Lane (W. C.) on ‘ Epistle of Yarico to Inkle,’ 327 


Lancaster Herald on Machell MSS., 316 


| Lancaster (Sir Gilbert de), his second marriage, 1S7 


Lancastrian on sheriffs of Cornwall, 213 
Lancers in the British army, 387, 483 








Inc 


Lant 


Lati 
Lati 
Late 
Law 
Leal 


Lee 
Leec 
Leed 
Legs 
Legh 
Leig 
Lend 
Lent 
Lepp 
Lette 
Leve 
29. 
Lewe 
Lewi 
Lewi 
Leyb 
Libra 
Libra 
Lily | 
Lime 
Lime 
o Lin 
Lincc 
Liner 
Links 
the 
Lisle 
Liter: 
LL.D 
Llan- 
Lk yd 


§ 
Lock! 
Lock! 
Lond 

thri 
Pri: 
free 
206 
hibi 
Longe 
Longf 
aw 
Lord 
Lord | 
Lord | 
Louve 
Louvr 
Loved 
P 

Vv 
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Lant Street, Borough, 269, 371, 500 
Lascaris family, 88, 151, 252 
Latin couplet, 68, 152 
Latin story, 386 
Latour (E.) on Admiral Knowles, 89 
Lawyer and warrior, notes by, 16 
Leake (Stephen Martin), Garter King, 248, 339 
Lease for 999 years fallen in, 450 
Lee (A. C.) on dollar, 233 
Imp of Lincoln, 115 
“ Music hath charms,” 466 
Servants, their correction, 462 
“Twopenny damn,” 462 
Lee (S. L.) on Thomas Betterton, 349 
Leech (John) and Mulready, 30, 152 
Leeds Castle, co. York, its history, 367, 461 
Legge (A. 8.) on Quieupicker, 268 
Legh or Lee family, of Lime or Lyme, 288, 459 
Leighton (C. F.) on medals for Seringapatam, 431 
Lenders and borrowers on Candlemas Day, 249, 374 
Lenthall (Sir Rowland) and the Baynton arms, 452 
“ Lenthall’s Lamentation,” 45 
Lepparte (H. W.), drawing by, 108 
Letters first press-copied, 369, 499 
Leven, Loch, etymology of its name, 30, 113, 177, 
295, 458 
Lewes, avalanche at, 1836, 107 
Lewis (Bertha D.) on hats worn in church, 31 
Lewis (J. P.) on the ‘ Light of Asia,’ 92 
Leyburn (Bishop), his biography, 74, 193 
Library, Lord Lisle’s, 1550, 44, 215 
Library arrangement, scheme for, 66 
Lily of Scripture, 25, 134, 234, 393, 522 
Limehouse, derivation of the name, 34 
Limehouse Brewery, 108, 501 
“Limina Apostolorum,” its meaning, 517 
Lincoln, imp of, 18, 115, 179, 334, 389, 505 
Linen, altar, 12 
Links, with the past, 138, 178, 275, 358, 464; with 
the 45, 489, 510 
Lisle (Lord), his library, 1550, 44, 215 
Literary Club, 476 
LL.D. on a passage in Newman, 47 
Llan- = Plou, 71 
Lloyd (W. W.) on ‘Jubilant Song upon the Stolen 
Kiss,’ p+! | 
Shakspeariana, 263 
Lockhart (Sir George), his death and burial-place, 3 
Lockhart (W.) on Lord Napier, 288 
London, earthquake in, 33; collections for sufferers 
through the Great Fire, 38 ; its Lord Mayors not 
Privy Councillors, 66, 117; Ryther’s map, 110 ; 
freedom of the City, 129, 198; unpublished records, 
206 ; title of Lord Mayor, 207 ; its increase pro- 
hibited, 426; date of Lord M syor’s Day, 497 
Longevity, patriarchal, 231 
Longfellow CH. W.), styled a poetaster, 174; lines on 


&@ wayside fountain at Shanklin, 2. 


Lord Mayor, the title, 207 

Lord Mayor’s Day on October 29th, 497 

Lord Mayors not Privy Councillors, 66, 117 

Louvers : Murdritres, 126, 215, 252, 374, 432, 519 

Louvre Gallery, public admission to, 8 

Loveday (J. E. T.) on Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 164 
Puritan soldiers, picture of, 72 
Woman or lady, 11 





Lovell (W.) on the earliest almanacs, 505 
Holy Thursday, 456 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 471 
Leyburn (Bp. John), 74 
* Life of St. Neot,’ 38 
Reculvers, Isle of Thanet, 146 
Ring in marriage, 398 
St. Crispin’s Day, 128 
St. Erconwald, 69 
Tercentenaries of deaths, 365 
Wolferton, Norfolk, 185 
Lowe (R. W.) on bibliography of Cibber, 21 
Lowick (Major Robert), executed for high treason, 188 
Lowther = Cockermouth, 229 
Lowther family, 429 
Lucknow siege and Jessie Brown, 408, 482 
Lumley (E.) on William Noble, 92 
Lundgren (J. H.) on Kohl-rabi, 133 
Morue : Cabillaud, 214, 455 
Lundy’s Lane, action at, 351 
Lyne (R. E.) on Brabazon family, 67 
Lynn (W. T.) on A.M. and P.M., 72 
Cart-wheel at Tivoli, 246 
Charlotte, Cape, 309 
Cook (( ‘apt. ), his second voyage, 405 
Jacob the Apostle, 376 
“N,. or M.” in Church services, 105, 315 
Whiston (William), 490 
Zimisces (John), Greek Emperor, 305 
Lysaght (Edward) and ‘ Kitty of Coleraine,’ 154, 500 
Lysart on ‘* Croydon sanguine,” 97 
Kelts in Britain, their predecessors, 251 
* Light of Asia,’ words in, 93 


M.A.Oxon. on Abracadabra, 504 
Calvert family, 134 
Clerisy, origin of the word, 269 
Grinstead, Kast, its seal, 388 
Lambeth degrees, 85 
* Life of St. Neot,’ 135 
Registers, parish, 17 
Ring in marriage, 275 

M. (A. J.) on Anglo-Israel mania, 70 
Beaver or bever, 18 
Fanshawe (Miss), her enigma, 
Hexameters, 29 
Homer in English hexameters, 335 
Links with the past, 15s 
Posters, modern, 51 

M. (G.) on twelve good rules, 48 

M. (G. F. W.) on beaver or bever, 18 

M. (G. W.) on Cromwell family, 137 
Farren (Miss), 355 
Gretna Green registers, 8? 

M. (J. G.) on Rev. Samuel Weller, 307 

M. (J. M.) on Jewish dialect on the stage, 217 

M. (J. R.) on Gow family, 288 

M. (M.) on Moro and De Lévis families, 409 

M. (T. B.) on dirge in ‘ Don Quixote,’ 167 

M. (W.) on Frederick Weatherly, 96 

M. (W. M.) on the recapture of Buda, 406 

Mac or Me, 189, 299 

Macaulay (T. B., Lord), on the English clergy, 19 ; 

passages in his ‘ Ballad of Lake Regillus,’ 116 
MacAulitfe family, 169 
McC— (E.) on master and servant, 89 
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McC— (E.) on Morue: Cabillaud, 214 
MacCulloch (E.) on Murdritres: Louvers, 374 
Maces, gold and silver, 207 
McGovern or MacGauran clan, 56, 174 
McGovern (J. H.) on McGovern or MacGauran clan, 
174 
Machell MSS., 249, 316 
Mackay (G. S.) on Top-alata, 108 
Mackay (J.) on incantations, 337 
Scotch regiment in Sweden, 276 
Scotch soldiers in Germany, 473 
Shovel-board, 432 
Wedding anniversaries, 418 
McKillop family, 94 
Mackintoshes, their inventor, 227 
Maclagan (N.) on links with the past, 276 
Mac Lean (H.) on the derivation of Creel, 44 
Maclean (Sir J.) on engraved books, 459 
MacLeod (M.) on incantations, 207 
Macnaghten (Sir E. C. W.), his wife, 189, 299, 482 
Macray (W. D.) on a lawyer and warrior, 16 
* Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ 116 
MeWilliam family, 15, 117 
Madrague = decoy for capture of tunny, 208, 482 
Magazines, their binding, 86, 155, 257, 336 
Magna Charta, original, 492 
Magpie, rhymes applied to, 188, 298, 414, 524 
Magrath (J. R.) on Queen’s, or The Queen's, College, 
Oxford, 295 
Malan (E.) on Huguenot families, 334 
Malet (H.) on an epigram, 106 
Exchange, 295 
Lancers in the British army, 483 
Thames Embankment, 265 
Manipulator on Venetia Standeley, 162 
Manka process, 497 
Mansfield (Lord) as a poetical critic, 452 
“ Manubrium de murro,” 167, 213, 316, 351 
Manuel (J.) on books lost by fires, 225 
Heraldry, monumental, 196 
Manx arms, 427, 486 
Manx custom at a capital trial, 516 
Marbles played on Good Friday, 308, 335 
Markham (Gervase), his ‘Cheape and Good Hus 
bandry,’ 347, 463 
Markland family, 28, 197 
Marley horses, 47 
Marlowe (Christopher), passage in ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ 
285, 332 
Marmion (Lord), of Scott’s poem, his arms, 37, 150, 
235, 313 
Marriage custom, strange, 516 
Marriage ring, its legal value, 207, 275, 397, 486 
* Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,’ 512 
Married eight times, 405 
Marryat (Capt. Frederic), his ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ 248 
Marsden (D. W.) on Dymoke family, 314 
Marshall (E.) on King Alfred, 505 
** All wise men,” &c., 521 
Animals, legendary, 194 
Battle Abbey Roll, 253 
* Berkshire Lady's Garland,’ 75 
Bluestockingism, 286 
Bonaparte, the name, 456 
Brougham, its pronunciation, 462 


Christ Church, Oxford, 29 








Marshall (E.) on Christmas bibliography, 152 
Corbet (John), 157 
** Credo quia impossibile est,” 455 
* Delitti e Pene,’ 395 
Doctors of the Church, 524 
Earthquakes in England, 484 
Eddystone Rocks, 112 
Flower (Thomas), 293 
Hats worn in church, 134 
Heinel (Malle.), 211 
Heresiarchs, female, 412 
** Tt will not hold water,” 394 
‘ Jessie’s Dream,’ 483 
Jimplecute : Disgruntled : Scarpology, 25 
* Mary Magdalen’s Tears,’ 48 
Mincing Lane, 314 
Newman (Card.), passage in, 175 
* Owl Critic,’ 315 
Paine (Tom), 336 
Pulping public records, 153 
Pycroft’s ‘Oxford Memoirs,’ 192 
“ Que messieurs les assassins,” 475 
Regimental colours, blessing of, 52 
Routh (Dr.), 452 
Sage on graves, 353 
St. George as the national saint, 506 
Servants, their correction, 350 
** Sperate miseri,” 112 
Sword, two-hand, 504 
Talleyrand (Prince), 198 
Tea-caddy, 435 
Thames, contributions to its history, 37 
Tomb, royal, 192 

Marshall (E. H.) on King Alfred, 506 
Benson family, 152 
Birds, British, 118 
Bonaparte, the name, 217, 355 
Bow Street runners, 465 
Bridesmaid, 177 
Charlotte, Cape, 480 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 437 
Clergymen, ‘‘ wisest of English,” 194 
Clerisy, origin of the word, 396 
Corbet (John), 157 
Crabbe (George), his birthplace, 461 
Crowe (Dr.), 113 
Disgruntled, its meaning, 192 
Doctors of the Church, 524 
Dodd (Dr.), his execution, 334 
Earthquake in London, 34 
* Elisabeth, Reine d’Albion, 75 
Episcopal dress, 502 
Fire of London, 38 
Fireworker, 479 
Heinel (Mdlle.), 211, 316 
Heresiarchs, female, 412 
Hexameters, 94 
Holy Thursday, 358 
Jack Tar, 54 
Jacob the Apostle, 503 
Kent (Duke of), 337 
Mincing Lane, 314 
Nash (Miss), 152 
Neck-verse, its meaning, 356 
Panama Canal, 98 
Quignon (Card.), his Breviary, 77 
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Marshall (E. H.) on the ring in marriage, 275, 486 
St. Erconwald, 173 
Scarlet (N.), translator, 136 
Scotch peers, 32 
Suicides, their burial, 359 
Wellington (Duke of), 198 
Marshall (F. A.) on ‘‘ Croydon sanguine,” 171 
Quarles (F.), words and phrases in his ‘ Virgin 
Widow,’ 246 
Sword, two-hand rv. two-handed, 73 
York (Richard, Duke of), 15 
Marshall (G. W.) on Heralds’ College, 329 
Marshall (H.) on foreign English, 36 
Marshall (J.) on Aston, clockmaker, 196 
Basto = ace of clubs, 157 
Bowling-greens, 178 
Cibber (Colley), bibliography of, 96 
“From Oberon in fairy land,” 35 
Mosing of the chine, 332 
Murdritres: Louvers, 126 
Playford family, 125, 378 
Poets who have been in battle, 191 
Tunes, old, 436 
** Where the bee sucks,” 115 
Winstanley (J.), clockmaker, 92 
Marshall (O.) on charm for a thorn wound, 512 
Marshall (W. W.) on mortgage and mortmain, 209 
Neck-verse, its meaning, 355 
“ Plough and Sail,” a tavern sign, 255 
Ring in marriage, 397 
Martin (Richard), his biography, 328, 417, 522 
Martin (Thos. ), author of ‘Mary Magdalen’s Tears,’ 48 
Martinet, origin of the word, 408, 523 
Martyn (John), old London printer, 387 
Martyn-Roberts family, 268 
Martyrs, English, 185 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had she a cast in one eye? 298; 
relic, 309 
Maryland, convicts shipped to, 329 
Maskell (J.) on glass windows from Bruges, 108 
Flemish language, 426 
** However far a bird flies,” &c., 356 
Jubilee, 495 
‘ Killing no Murder, 326 
Myddelton (Sir Hugh), 389 
*Parker’s Miscellany,’ 247 
Rules, twelve good, 92 
Watts (Dr. Isaac), 416 
Maslin pans, 385, 485 
Masquerade, King of Denmark’s, 1768, 64 
Master and servant, a folk-tale, 45, 89, 157, 397 
Mauro (C.) on French books, 407 
Italian book, 518 
Maxwell (H.) on Gow family, 459 
Leven, Loch, 177, 458 
** Nobiles minores,” 177 
Pickwick (Eleazar), 20 
Porbeagle, its etymology, 408 
** Roaring forties,” 175 
May (J. G.) on Chrisomer, 195 
May (S. P.) on Sheres : Knyvett, 348 
Maydman (Henry), engraving of, 15, 114, 251 
Mayhew (A. L.) on Bilder, 365 
Bower, at euchre, 463 
**Dun cow,” 495 
‘ Folk-Etymology,’ 322, 423 





Mayor, his sheathed sword not to be borne erect in 
church, 109, 436 ; title of Lord Mayor, 207 
Mayoresses, silver cradle for, 287 
Maypole custom, 345, 463 
Mecenate (Raphael), his book-plate, 368 
Medallion portraiture, ivory sculptured, 169 
Medals : Wellington, 1841, 128; Peninsular, 148, 195; 
Seringapatam, 368, 394, 431 ; Wiener’s, 369, 462 
Medici Popes, their arms, 397 
‘ Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie,’ words in, 116 
Melville (Henry Dundas, first Viscount), his divorce, 
428 
* Men I have Hated,’ 109, 137 
Middleton (Lieut.-General), his biography, 496 
Middleton (Nathaniel), his biography, 408 
Milton (John), his bed, 247, 372 
Mincing Lane, its derivation, 189, 314, 418 
Minerva Press, 48, 155, 393 
Miniatures, materials on which painted, 96 
Minning day, its meaning, 448 
* Miscellanea Scientifica Curiosa,’ a magazine, 209 
Misprints. See Printers’ errors. 
Misquotation, 327 
Miss or mistress, 233 
Mistletoe on the oak, 146, 239 
Mistress as an appellation of spinsterhood, 233 
Mitre, Eastern, 148 
Mohammedan address to Queen Vietoria, 491 
Mohammedan convert, 516 
Moltke (Count) and Bismarck, 306 
Monckton (H. W.) on Magna Charta, 492 
Ring in marriage, 275 
Servants, their correction, 350 
Monckton (General Hon. Robert), his biography, 88, 
158 
‘ Moniteur Universe,’ its reprint from 1789, 86 
Montaigne, index to, 228; passage in, 428 
Montferrand, Chateau de, 409 
Monumental inscriptions as evidence, 321, 502 
Moon (G. W.) on Mr. Moon’s English, 138 
Moon (Mr.), his English, 44, 138 
Moore (Francis), claimant to authorship of his ‘ Vox 
Stellarum,’ 164, 255 
Moore (J. C.) on Sir R. Earle’s epitaph, 39 
Goldsmith (Oliver) and Voltaire, 335 
‘Greater Gods of Olympus,’ 403 
Suicide of animals, 418 
Morainville (E.) on Huguenot families, 176 
More = root, 186 
Morgan (Sir Charles). See Capt. Charles Gould. 
Morgan (O.) on Capt. Charles Gould, 250 
Walton (Izaak), his clock, 70 
Moro family, 409 
Morris (J. B.) on “ As dull as a fro,” 503 
Designs, coloured, 9 
* Jacob Faithful,’ 248 
* Pickwick,’ first edition, 7! 
Mortgage, its etymology, 209, 332 
Mortimer family, 36 
Mortmain, its etymology, 209, 332 
Morton (A. M.) on Cockermouth—Lowther, 229 
Morton (Ear! of), statement at the grave of Knox, 18 
Morue: Cabillaud, their difference, 48, 214, 377, 454 
Morwitz surname, 168, 273 
Moscow on English families in Russia, 267 
Mosing of the chine, 183, 332, 519 
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Mottoes: “Sperate miseri,” 112; “‘ Defence, not de- 
fiance,”’ 206, 356, 430; ‘*‘ Rest must ask of labour,” 
&c., 209; “Sublimis per ardua tendo,” 288; 
“ Better kinde frend than fremd kinde,” 452 

Moule (H. J.) on Hagway, 35 

** Manubrium de murro,”’ 351 
Murdritres, 215 
New England, Puritan migration to, 408 
Mount (C. B.) on a Latin story, 386 
Mosing of the chine, 183, 520 
Scott (Sir W.), blunder in ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ 
265 

Mourning of the chine, 183, 332, 519 

Mozart (J. C. W. A.), anthem by, 208 

Muller (G. A.) on Caslanus, Caslans, Clan, 495 

Marriage custom, 516 
Mulready envelope caricatured, 30, 152 
Mun family, 9 
Municipal civility, 187, 291 
Murdriéres : Louvers, 126, 215, 252, 374, 432, 519 
Murger (Henri), his “ Cénacle de la Bohtme,” 27 
Muriel, Christian name, 57, 238, 357, 464 
Murray family of Latium, Jamaica, 389, 480 
Murray (D.) on convicts shipped to Maryland, 329 
Murray (J.), jun., on J. W. Croker, 139 
Murray (J. A. H.) on Brewery, 247 
Bric-&-brac, before 1840, 207 
Bridegroom and bridesmaid, 127 
Brisk, early instances of the word, 187 
srougham, its pronunciation, 407 
3rute, its meanings, 309 
“ Burning question,” 495 
Caddee, its meaning, 476 
Darkling, 192 
‘New English Dictionary,’ 228 
Turner (J. M. W.), 69 

Murrum. See Manubrium de murro. 

Mus Urbanus on a question of grammar, 501 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, 501 

Myddelton (Sir Hugh), his death and burial, 389, 478 

Myddelton (W. M.) on Sir Hugh Myddelton, 478 

’ Mystery Still ’in ‘ All the Year Round,’ 288 


*“*N. or M.” in Church services, 105, 217, 315, 417 
N. (A.) on Abracadabra, 504 

Westcar (Miss), 428 
N. (E. 8.) on ‘ Eliana,’ 177 
N. (F.) on Boccaccio, 55 
N. (G.) on Brangling, 357 

Ho, vocabulum sile ntii, 496 

Hobby: Hobler, 356 

** Limina A postolorum,” 517 

Mortgage : Mortmain, 332 
N. (M. D.) on woman or lady, 135 
Names, curious, 146, 474; True Blue, 226, 503 
Nankwell (F.) on crow v. magpie, 414 
Napier ( Lord), executed at Tyburn, 258, 378, 134 
Nash (E.) on convicts shipped to the colonies, 193 
Nash (Francis), brigadier-general, 149 
Nash (Miss), ber treatment by French soldiers, 47, 152 
National Publishing and Bookselling Institution pro- 

jected, 267 

Ne Quid Nimis on autographs in books, 407 
Neale (Dr.), his hymns, 287 
Neck-verse, its meaning, 228, 


Nelson (W. F.) on the Literary 


We 


Club, 476 





Nemo on ‘ All the Year Round,’ 288 
Dekker (Thomas), 324 
Dodd (Dr.): Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 346 
Froude (J. A.) and Ireland, 247 
Hoo, Hundred of, 233 
Lancers in the British army, 387 
Minerva Press, 155 
* Return from Parnassus,’ 316, 466 
** Roaring forties,” 129 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, 269 
Suicide, his burial, 237 
Thackeray (W. M.), his ‘ Esmond,’ 172 ; and Dr, 
Dodd, 227 
Neubauer (A.) on the Anglo-Israel mania, 96, 136 
Jewish intermarriages, 78 
Neville (Sir Richard), second Lord Latimer, 348 
New England, Puritan migration to, 408 
‘New English Dictionary.’ See Philological Society. 
‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ its dramatic criticisms, 18 
New Testament. See Bible. 
New Year cards, 186 
Newberry (P. E.) on Coloquintida, 292 
Lily of Scripture, 25 
Newman (Cardinal), passage in his writings, 47, 175 
Newnham (J.) on Lancers in the British army, 483 
Newton (J.) on the horseshoe ornament, 277 
Ney, suffix in place-names, 475 
Niblock (Dr. J. W.), his biography, 450 
Nicholson (B.) on Brash, 76 
Brute, its meanings, 435 
Burcell : Bussell, 77 
Bursell family, 127 
“ Croydon sanguine,” 96, 395 
* Eat one’s hat,” 197 
* George a Greene,’ 81, 124 
Grammar, question of, 196 
** High seas,” 265 
* Jubilant Song,’ 135 
Leaves, their old signatures, 385 
Peend (T.), his ‘ Hermaphroditus and Salmacis,’ 
289 
Phznomenon v. phenomenon, 354 
‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ 181 
Pols and edipols, 464 
Quarles (F.), his ‘ Virgin Widow,’ 484 
* Return from Parnassus,’ 107 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Centurie of Prayse,’ 225 
Shakspeariana, 42, 43, 264, 402, 511 
“ Sleeveless errand,” 6, 391 
Spenser (Edmund), 262, 344 
Sutton Coldfield, 247 
Wallet, 461 
Nicholson (J.) on Prior's two riddles, 232 
Nicknames in Lancashire, 527 
Nicolle (E. T.) on Sarmoner, 297 
Nixon (C. G.) on Dubordieu family, 458 
Nixon’s Coffee-house, its locality, 229 
Noble (G.) on ‘ Histoire de Fénélon,’ 268 
Noble (W. H.) on Waller family, 189 
Noble (William), his epitaph, 68, 92, 194 
Nocturnal noises, 132 
Nodal (J. H.) on dialect names of birds, 151 
Closure as noun and verb, 385 
* Kitty of Coleraine,’ 154 
Noises, nocturnal, 152 
Nomad on Bunyan family, 44 
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‘* Nones of Haarlem,” 48 P. (3. M.) on grace before meat, 252 
Norcross (J. E.) on Darkling, 374 P. (V. de) on martinet, 523 
Master and servant, 397 P, (W. F.) on “ Cénacle de la Boh?me,” 27 
Pansy, ‘* Puritan,” 393 Jewish dialect on the stage, 87 
Norgate (F.) on “Credo quia impossibile est,” 456 Mansfield (Lord) as a poetical critic, 452 
Goldsmith (Oliver) and Voltaire, 335 * Peter Schlemihl,’ 66 
Norman era, “ good old,” 388, 500 * Sober Advice from Horace,’ 23: 
Norris (H. C.) on Robin Hood, 412 Paddy from Cork on crow v. magpie, 298 
North, its etymology, 148, 210, 294 Imp of Lincoln, 334 
‘Notes and Queries,’ its descendants, 31; value of its | Page (J. T.) on Boccaccio, 56 
indexes, 287 Crow vr. magpie, 188, 414 
Novels, keys to, 451 Disgruntled, its meaning, 295 
Nowel, use of the word, 168, 196, 291, 394 * Eliana,’ 75 
Nursery rhymes : ‘‘ There was a man, a man indeed,” Hagway, its derivation, 197 
35; “Three blind mice,” 112; “One moonshiny Ivy-Hatch, place-name, 296 
night,” 149, 229, 410; “Tom he was a piper’s Peters (Hugh), 272 
son,” 452 Prior (M.), his two riddles, 353 
Nuttall’s ‘Standard Dictionary,’ 1886 edition, error | Paine (Tom), fate of his bones, 249, 336 
in, 266 Painter, his name, 69 
Ny, suffix in place-names, 475 Palaces, Georgian, 9 


| Paley (Dr. William), his portrait, 27, 135, 482 
| Palmer (A. 8.) on ‘ English Dialect Dic 
| Palmer (F. D.) on m vyor's sword, 436 


0. (Ald.) on Brahminee for female of Brahmin, 174 

O. (M.) on medals for Seringapatam, 368 

Oats, their early cultivation, 516 oh ie Palmyra, painting of its discovery, 345 

O'Connell (R.) on ball-playing in ‘* Powles,” 366 Panama ‘Conall anticipated, 49 98 
Browning (R.), his ‘ Statue and the Bust,’ 29 ein bell. 448 ee 
Prussian superstition, 105 : / 
Talleyrand (Prince), his receipt for coffee, 48 

O'Doherty (Charles) inquired after, 428, 499 

O'Donovan family pedigree, 9 

Officers, their service from 1810 to 1839, 48; drawing 

lots for their lives in the American War, 82, 118, 
250, 291 

Off-skip = distance, 427 

Oil on troubled waters, 285, 482 

O'Keefe (Adelaide), her poems, 361, 503 Parish (W. D.) on Dane's skin = freckles, 451 

Oldys (William), bibliographer, 54 French ships about 1564, 394 he 

Olympus, its greater gods, 403, 459 Hoare (William), of Bath, 149 

“One moonshiny night,” &c., 149, 229, 410 

Only, a question of grammar, 406, 501 

‘Oracle, The,’ a periodical, 452 





— 
tionary, 365 


Pansy styled the “ Puritan pansy,” 2S, 393, 523 

Papal envoys to England, 495 

Papyrus Prisse, 127 

Paraguayan tea, 16 

Parallel passages: Gray and Burns, 26, 115; Homer 
and Byron, 137; Goldsmith and Voltaire, 227, 335, 
— < 

Paris Garden, Blackfriars, 241, 345, 442 

Parish registers. See Registers. 





Parker (John), Archbishop of Tuam, his family, 92 
* Parker’s Miscellany,’ 257, 352, 437 
Parkinson, clockmaker, 517 
Parody and burlesque, 509 
Parry (Sir Alexander), his biography, 259, 45S 
Parry (J. H.) on Stanley: Savage, 252 
us Partington (E.) on Boccaccio, 56 
Ouse, the river-name, 514 - we Bodmer (Karl), 317 
——— and overlaid as participles, 512 a ‘English Mercurie,’ 479 
Oxford University, baptisms at ¢ brist papa My <9 | Pasquin, books with the signature, 14 
Queen ningg Phe Queen's College, 230, 295, 392, 416; | Paterson (A.) on Boast: Bosse, 151 
surplices in college chapel, 267, 390, 481; old ‘English Mercurie,’ 479 
customs lately abolished, 426 Patriarchs, their longevity, 231 


Orders, religious, 449 

*Orders of Friars,’ 7 

Orme (Eliza A.) on Rev. Mordecai Andrews, 499 
Orpen, its meaning, 359 





P. on Pickwick surname, 273 Patterson (R. S.) on ‘*‘ Manubrium de murro,” 352 
Prior (M.), his two riddles, 194 Regimental histories, 396 

P.M ° introduction of the abbreviation, 72, 178 Patterson (W H.) on an artist's name, 325 

P. (E. A.) on keys of the Bastille, 166 Glass-making terms, 106 

P. (I. M.) on Highland families, 7 New Year cards, 186 

P, (J.) on thieve as a verb active, 269 Wallet, its definition, 346 

P. (M. H.) on Homer in English hexameters, 231 Pauper (Sir Hugh), his descendants, 451 
Woman or lady, 11, 256 Payen- Payne (De V.) on an epitaph, 426 

P. (R. B.) on Bon parte, 57 Pol and edipol, 306 
Fuchs (L.), his ‘ Histoire des Plantes,’ 336 Payen-Payne (M. V.) on Scott arms, 159 ; 
Regimental colours, blessing of, 51 | Peacock (E.) on a poem by Lord Beaconsfield, 34, 
‘Rule Britannia,’ 37 Borgia (Lucrezia), 368 
*Timon of Athens,’ 46 Game laws, trial under, 221 

P, (S.) on Robert Thistle thwayt, 49 * Golden Legend,’ 469 


Woode family, 49 ' St. John, his emblem, 35 
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Peacock (E.) on Shelley forgeries, 278 

Signs of breweries at Delft, 444 

Watchet plates, 296 
Peend (T.), his ‘ Hermaphroditus and Salmacis,’ 289 
Peers, Scotch, 32 
Pembroke (Herbert, Earl of), his arms, 450 
Pembrokeshire, South, its dialect, 129 
Pengelly (W.) on Pickwick surname, 393 
Peninsular medal, 148, 195 
Penny (C. W.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 279 

Foxgloves called poppies, 479 

Wedding anniversaries, 218 
Penoyer (William) and Harvard College, 245 
Per Silvas on Des Baux, Dukes of Andrie, 169 
Perceval (Spencer), his assassination, 445 
Percival and De Perci families, 517 
* Percy Anecdotes’ and Thomas Byerley, 195 
Persian costume the fashion in England, 179 
Peter the Hermit, 508 
Peterborough (Charles Mordaunt, Earl of), 407, 486 
Peters (Hugh), his biography, 121, 272 
Petherick (E. A.) on the Panama Canal, 98 
Petherick (J.) on the ‘ English Mercurie,’ 394 
Pey’s Aunt=St. Elmo's Light, 59 
Phenomenon versus phenomenon, 186, 235, 353, 370 
Phi on ‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ 45 
Philadelphus on Garnet as a Christian name, 10 
Phillips (B.) on ‘‘ As dull as a fro,” 368 
Philological Society, its ‘New English Dictionary,’ 

additions and emendations, 104, 173, 228, 286, 302; 
quotations for, 307; a heavy “ vade-mecum,” 512 

Philology, its principles, 161, 277, 315, 411 
Philpott family of Hackney and Stepney, 108, 433 
Pickford (J.) on Barnard’s Inn, 204 

Bowling-greens, 116, 178 

Clergymen, ‘‘ wisest of English,” 193 

* Discovery of Palmyra,’ 345 

* Don Quixote,’ illustrations to, 438 

Dymoke family, 150, 313 

Erpingham (Sir Thomas), 398 

Fitton (Sir Edward), 103 

Haggis known to the Athenians, 426 

Hexameters, 94 

Horseshoe ornament, 435 

Incas, their history, 54 

Jonson (Ben), 308 

Knarled=gnarled, 338 

Lant Street, Borough, 500 

Legh or Lee family, 459 

Lockhart (Sir George), 3 

Martin (Richard), 522 

** Nullum tempus occurrit,” &c., 497 

Oldys (William), 54 

Paley (Dr.), his portrait, 27 

Pycroft’s ‘ Oxford Memories,’ 274 

Queen's College, Oxford, 392, 416 

Shovel-board, 334 

Suffolk topography, 4°3 

Surplices in college chapels, 391 

Sword, two-hand v. two-handed, 72, 156 
Pickwick surname, 30, 112, 175, 273, 393, 526 
Picton (Sir J. A.) on a poem attributed to Cowper, 389 

Domesday wapentake, 61 

Henchman, its etymology, 31, 211 

* My Mother,’ 290 

Parody and burlesque, 509 








Picton (Sir J. A.) on Rally, 126 
Rye, its etymology, 136 
“Twopenny damn,” 326 
Picture queries, 307, 497 
Picus on woodpecker = hickwall, 497 
Piel Castle, 47 
vierpoint (R.) on hexameters, 93 
Latin couplet, 152 
Pigott (W. G. F.) on jokes on death, 194 
“ Piper that played before Moses,” 276 
Squarson, 58, 397 
Pilate, his sentence on Christ, 287, 460 
‘Pilgrimage to Parnassus,’ 45, 116, 181, 317 
Pinckney brass pot, 268, 398 
Pink (W. D.) on members of Parliament, 1620-4, 105, 
151, 393 
Standeley (Venetia), 209 
Woodhouse (Sir William), 309 
Plague, Great, customs connected with, 17 
Plague, preservatives from, 493 
Playford family, musicians, 125, 378 
Plomer (H. R.) on the Black Death, 189 
Moore (Francis), his ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ 164 
Plague, preservatives from, 493 
Plague customs, 17 
‘ Treasure of Pore Men,’ 68 
Plon or Pelon, French cutler, 450 
Plou= Llan-, 71 
** Plough and Sail,” a tavern sign, 255 
Plumptre (E. H.) on Can and Ken, 327 
Plumtree (Parson), executed at Durham, 427 
Plymouth, Napoleon I. at, 408, 460 
Poets, who have been engaged in battle, 85, 190, 269; 
female, from Sappho to Mrs. Browning, 362, 502 
Pol and edipol, their meaning, 306, 464 
Pollard family of Langley, co. Devon, 88 
Pollard (M.) on Thomas Clarkson, 463 
Pont or Ponte family, 148, 239, 504 
Pontefract = broken bridge, 58, 90, 130, 177 
Pope (Alexander), “‘ E——s” in ‘Sober Advice from 
Horace,’ 235; Swift’s letters to, 477 
Popes, Medici, their arms, 397 
Poppies called red-weed, 387 
Porbeagle, its etymology, 408 
Porcelain of China, 52 
Porthminster on the Rebellion of °45, 128 
Portrait, unknown, 128 
Portraiture, ivory sculptured medallion, 169 
Poseidon, the god, 403, 489 
Posters, ancient and modern, 51, 335 ; French, 335 
Potter (G.) on bibliography of Cibber, 174 
Paine (Tom), 336 
Powell (G. H.) on ‘ The Craftsman,’ 8 
Powell (H. Y.) on two-hand sword, 504 
Prayers, family, 517 
Precedence in church, 74, 157, 394, 500 
Price (F. G. H.) on jubilee of Amenhetep IIT., 492 
Servants, their correction, 350 
Prices, high, laws against, 107; in 1722, 266 
Prideaux (W. F.) on Anglo-Irish ballads, 147 
Butler (S.), his ‘ Hudibras,’ Part I., 446 
Denham (Sir J.), his ‘ Cooper's Hill,’ 46 
Horsehairs, animated, 249 
* Kitty of Coleraine,’ 590 
‘My Mother,’ 225 
Posters, French, 335 
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Prideaux (W. F.) on river names of Europe, 188 
Robin Hood, 525 
‘Titana and Theseus,’ 333 

Primers dedicated to the Universe, 108 

Prince (C. L.) on animated horsehairs, 249 
Oil on troubled waters, 285 

Printers’ errors, 266 

Printing in Scotland, its history, 385, 486 


Prior (Matthew), his two riddles, 149, 194, 232, 353 ; 


his “ Friend Howard,” 308, 433 
Prior (R. C. A.) on tea-caddy, 308 
Proverbs in Quarles’s ‘ Virgin Widow,’ 246 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 


All wise men are of the same religion, 440, 468, 521 


Banbury saint, 128, 158, 252 

Banbury story, 403 

Beati possidentes, 273 

Beauty is but skin deep, 140 

Bird : However far a bird flies, &c., 206, 356 
Bolt out of the blue, 388, 522 

Borak : To poke borak, 476 

Burning question, 495 

Civilized off the face of the earth, 249 
Confession is good for the soul, 387 

Credo quia impossibile est, 308, 455 
Croydon sanguine, 96,171, 395, 426, 523 
Damn : Twopenny damn, 232, 326, 462 
Eat one’s hat, 7, 94, 197, 352, 433 
Elevens: By the elevens, 307, 335 
Experto crede, 17 

French leave, 5, 109, 518 

Fro: As dull as a fro, 368, 503 
German, 328 

High seas, 265, 482 

In puris naturalibus, 118, 233, 373, 504 
Ireland and England, 247, 480 

Make no bones, 408, 523 

Man and a brother, 288, 356, 394, 466 
Mare’s nest, 380, 480 

Miss is as good as a mile, 476 


Monkey : The higher a monkey climbs, &c., 356, 


523 
Nineteenth century, “so-called,” 189 
Nom de plume, 348 
Nullum tempus occurrit regi vel ecclesiz, 497 
Omnium gatherum, 93, 192, 258 
Outrance : A outrance, 348, 484 


Pasture : Close pasture where he ean't nibble, 514 


Peace with honour, 96, 132, 215 

Per ampliora ad altiora, 247 

Piper that played before Moses, 179, 276, 353 
Pouring oil on troubled waters, 285, 482 
Prevention is better than cure, 108 

Quand la pomme passe la poire, 474 

Queen Anne is dead (French equivalent), 14 
Quot linguas calles, tot homines vales, 125 
Reason in roasting eggs, 420 

Roaring forties, 129, 175 

Skin of my teeth, 225, 372 

Sleeveless errand, 6, 74, 391 

Water : It will not hold water, 228, 317, 394 
With brains, sir, 69, 334 


Worst : If the worst comes to the worst, 257, 503 


Prussia, West, superstition in, 105 


Pryce (Rev. David), Charlotte Bronté’s Irish lover, 25 





Pulping public records, 68, 153, 236, 297 
Puritan soldiers, picture of, 72 
Pycroft’s ‘ Oxford Memories,’ 69, 192, 274 


Quarles (Francis), words and phrases in his ‘ Virgin 
Widow,’ 246, 484 

Quieupicker, its meaning, 268 

Quignon (Cardinal), his Breviary, 77 


Quotations :— 


A house is much more to my taste than a tree, 
430, 487 

Ah! what would the world be to us, 349, 399, 
487 

And he that shuts out love, 10, 99 

And ready for her last abode, 329, 359 

As long as the hands that spend it are clean, 209, 
299 

Be the day weary, be the day long, 20 

But man the lawiess libertine may rove, 329 

By whom to be dispraised is no small praise, 209, 
239 

Credulity is the man’s weakness, 329 

Ecce Defim genitor rutilas per nubila flammas, 
68, 152 

Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius, 189, 259 

Exiguum hoc magni pignus amoris habe, 151 

Fighting like devils for conciliation, 88 

Forgive me, maidens, if I seem too slack, 329 

Forgive your laureate if he flings away, 229, 273 

From second causes, this I gather, 129 

From whence came Smith, 329, 399 

Good-bye ; come, say farewell, ere it be too late, 
149 

Had the celebrated words, ‘‘ He who is without 
sin among you,” 209 

He was the soul of goodne ss, 468 

I canter by the spot each afternoon, 498, 527 

If a state submit, 329, 399 

If from the tides of memory, that roll, 430 

If we could push ajar the gates of life, 129, 299 

If you took a word from one of them, 189 

In God is all my trust, 118, 233 

It settles one’s spirits when nothing is seen, 430 

Let’s carve him like a dish fit for the gods, 189, 
239 

Marriage is the grave of love, 249 

Memorabile nullum, 189, 239 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
369, 466 

My refuge from the storm, 349 

Nor God himself, 10, 99, 199 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 99 

O, sacred source of ever living light! 409 

Oh! chide not my heart for its sighing, 249, 349, 
399 

On their own merits modest men are dumb, 40 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field, 170, 199 

Ours is the praise of standing still, 409, 487 

Paper but as a load on his back, 409 

Posterity will find no marble white enough, 498 

Prima est ulcisci ; secunda est vivere raptu, 209 

Que messieurs les assassins commencent premivre- 
ment, 475 

Quis legem det amantibus ? 229, 333 

Rocking on a lazy billow, 409 
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Quotations :-— 
Si vous étes dans la détresse, 349 
Sympathy without relief, 249 
Ter leto sternendus erat, 189, 
The drying up a single tear, 20: 
The mighty power that formed the mind, 10 
The mill will never grind again, 209, 299 
There all those joys insatiably to prove, 189 
There comes a time when all too late, 329 
There dwells the scorn of vice, and pity too, 189 
Thy brandished whinyard all the world defies, 189 
*Twas but a little drop of sin, 409, 467 
*T'was in heaven pronounced, 33, 73, 158 
Two souls with but a single thought, ¢ 
Ut rosa de radice rosx, 409 
We left cur country for our country’s good, 





239 


130, 231 
We may learn the little value of fortune, 189, 239 
We say it for an hour or for years, 409, 467 


Who make of life one ceaseless holiday, 199 
Who pluck’d these flowers ? 494 


ev 


. on medals by Wiener, 462 
Suicides, their burial, 1 
Tomb, royal, 108 
(A.) on Abracadabra, 369 
Dénigrer, 208 
Doctrinaire, 306 
Madrague, 208 
Nowel, use of the word, 168 
Vorstellung, 167 
(B.) on * Delitti e Pene,’ 259 
(E. F.) on Riggs or Rigges family, 427 
(F.) on Sophia Western, 29 
. (G. A.) on the correction of servants, 229 
. (M. A.) on imp of Lincoln, 505 
. (M. H.) on ‘ Delitti e Pene,’ 258 
Dolmen, its etymology, 2 
(R.) on poems attributed to Byron, 33 
Coloquintida, 292 
Dymoke family, 313 
** Make no bones,” 523 
Shakspeare (W.), Charles I.’s copy, 436 
R. (R. R.) on Piel Castle, 47 
Raban (Edward), printer, 476 
Ralli (A. A.) on Dénigrer, 377 
Lascaris, 151 
Morue: Cabillaud, 214 
Raoul family, 87 
Rally, use of the word, 126 
Ralph de Diceto, Dean of St. Paul's, 40 
Randall (J.) on Blindling, 514 
‘New English Dictionary,’ 302 
Zolaistic : Zolaism, 92 
Raoul family of Constantinople, 87 
Raree show, 77 
Ratcliffe (T.) on Boast : Bosse, 236 
Bonaparte, the name, 354 
* Close past ture where he can "t nib I ile,” : 51 { 
Coffee biggin, 30 
“It will not hold water, oft | 
** Make no bones,” 523 
One moonshiny night,” 229 
**Sheep’s head”: ‘* Wag o’ th’ wall,” 
Tam o’ Shanter, 417 
Wallet, 461 
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| Ratcliffe (T.) on Woman : Lady, 256 
Raven (G.) on the ring in marriage, 207 
Rb. (Rb.) on Bohn’s ** Extra Series,” 154 
| Rebellion of 1745, lists of its insurgents, 128, 231; 
| links with, 489, 510 
Records, pulping public, 68, 153, 236, 297 
Reculvers, Isle of Thanet, 146 
Redlevet, King g's Court of, 77 
Redlys, its meaning, 288 
Refectory, its pronunciation, 386, - 
Regimental colours, blessing of, 51, 111; old, 118 
Regimental histories, 248, 396 
Regimental standards in America, 1777, 475 
Reginaldus on Steward genealogy, 326 
| Registers, institution of birth, 15; arrangement for 
Gretna Green, 89; their origin and 
history in parishes, 303, 541, 521; their restoration, 
S44 
Rehoboam= shovel hat, 516 
Reid (A. G.) on ** Defence, not defiance,” 206 
Hit=it, 112 
Muriel, Christian name, 58 
| Reid (Dr. Thomas), his portrait, 427 
| Reinach (J.) on Bonaparte, 216 
*Men I have Hated,’ | 
* Peter Schlemibl,’ 115 
Reinach (T.) on hexameters, 94 
Jewish intermarriayes, 78 
Rendle (W.) on Lant Street, Borough, 371 
Paris Garden and Christ Church, Blackfriars, 
241, 343, 412 
Stanley (Dean), quotation from, 289 
Suicides, their burial, 359 
‘Return from Parnassus,’ 107, 316, 378, 466 
Revolution of 1688, its bicentenary, 306 
Richard II1I., tomb of his son, 108, 192; was he a 
hunchback ? 232 
Richards family, 267 
Richards or Rickards family, co. York, 3 
Richardyne, a Christian name, 8, 95, 178, 276 
Richmond (first Duke of), his Christian name, 288,31 
Riding the stang, 37 
Riggs or Rigges family of Fareham, 427 
Ring, marriage, 207, 275, 397, 486 
Ring with Saxon inscriptions, 286, 378 
Ritchie (W.) on ‘Adventures of a Little French Boy, 9 
River names of Europe, 188, 301; Ouse, Isis, &c., 514 
” Roaring forties,” 129, 175 
Robb family in Lanarkshire, 429 
Robertson (A.) on ‘‘ Imp of fame,” 389 
Robin Hood, who was he? 201, 222, 252, 281, 323, 
412, 525 
tockabill Lighthouse, its name, 169 
Rodman families, 169, 319 
Rogers (J. E. T.) on carpet, 152 
Rogers (W. H. H.) on Daps: Dap’d, 367 
Niblock (Dr. J. W.), 450 
Rogers (W. T.) on National Publishing and Book- 
selling Institution, 267 
** Rose of Derrinsalla,” 318 
Rose (J.) on N. or M, in the Marriage 
Nicknames in Lancashire, 327 
Sheriffs for Cornwall, 293 
Round Table of King Arthur, 283, 501 
Round (J. H.) on Belwether, 146 


Service, 315 





Carpet, use of the word, 105 
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Routh (Dr.), anecdote of, 452 | Sage on graves, 229, 353, 417 
Rowsell (P. F.) on folk-lore, 432 St. Bartholomew the Great, custom at, 320, 387, 500 
231: Richard III., 232 St. Crispin’s Day, customs on, 128, 297 
Roxalana, her portrait, 368 St. Elmo’s Light called Pey’s Aunt, 59 
Royal salutes, 496 St. Erconwald, 69, 173 
Rubens (Sir P. P.), his ‘ Susanna and the Elders,’ 387, | St. George as the national saint of England, 386, 506 
478 | St. John, his emblem, 247, 352, 507 
Ruddington (F. S.) on Gilbert Abbott & Beckett, 276 | St. John of Jerusalem, Knights Hospitallers of, 471 
Rule (F.) on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 132 St. Paul’s Cathedral, ball-playing in, 366, 485 
Johnson (Dr.) and Rolt’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 54 St. Swithin, Sir Joseph Banks on, 425 
Woman or lady, 12 St. Swithin on alphabet on church wall, 111 
Rules, twelve good, 48, 92 Chanticleer, 352 
Rumball tamily, 349, 505 ** Eat one’s hat,” 352 
Runners. See Bow Street runners. Fanshawe (Miss), her enigma, 158 
Ruskin surname, 438 | Holy Thursday, 457 
Russell (J. H. C.) on Cromwell family, 413, 416 | **One moonshiny night,” 230 
Russell (Lady) on Lines addressed to Lady C. Camp- Riding the stang, 367 
bell, 87 St. John, his emblem, 352 
Carpet, 23 St. Wilfrid’s Needle, 449 
Cleveland family, 336 ** Skin of my teeth,” 372 
Dodd (Dr.), his execution, 416 St. Wilfrid's Needle, 449 
Fuchs (L.), his ‘ Histoire des Plantes,’ 356 Salmasius (C.), * Walonis Messalini de Episcopis,’ 495 
Gordon (General C. E.), 452 Salt obtained from fire and water, 206 
Jokes on death, 18, 315 Salt Hill, dinner at “Castle” Inn, 96 
Lascaris, 151 Salt spoons, their introduction, 349 
Richmond (first Duke of), 318 Salter (S. J. A.) on young by eggs in winter and not 
Russia, English families in, 267, 371 in summer, 38 
Rutton (W. L.) on Cromwell family, 268, 276, 413, 415 | Salutes, royal, 496 
ars, Huguenot families, 334 Sand, writing on, 36, 231, 358 
Rye, place-name, its etymology, 136 Sarmoner, its meaning, 209, 297, 373 
Ryther (Augustine), his map of London, 110 Satchell (Thomas), his death, 340 
Savage pedigree, 57, 252 
S. (B. W.) on ** Another guess,” 451 Sawyer (F. E.) on the Anglo-Israel mania, 27 
N. or M. in Church services, 417 Brighton dolphin badge, 477 
ea Salmatius (C.), 495 srighton Royal Pavilion, 451 
S. (C. B.) on N. or M. in Church services, 418 Crape for mourning, 52 
S. (F. G.) on Hogarth engravings, 34 Earthquake in London, 34 
Staffordshire ware, 207 Epitaph, nautical, 6 
S. (H.) on Queen Anne's farthing, 535 James (J.), Rector of Isley, 109 
318 S. (H. B.), a painter, 69 Registers of births, 15 
S. (H. C.) on ‘Scourge in Vindication of the Church Silver cradle for mayoresses, 287 
of England,’ 309 Somerset, its population, 32 
S. (J.) on English officers drawing lots for their lives, $2 Wedding anniversaries, 168 
Prayers, family, 517 Yeo (William), 348 
79 Sykeside and Sykes-dike, 345 Scarlet (Nathaniel), the translator, 47, 136, 238 
514 S. (J. B.) on Charlotte Bronté, 25 Scarlett and Anglin families, 461 
Carafa (Francesco), 207 Scarlett (B. F.) on Edmund Bonner, 53 
Chinese discovery of America, 265 De la Pole (Sir Thomas), 289 
McGovern or MacGauran, 56 Fireworker of H.M. Office of Ordnance, 42 
aan 8. (J. J.) on “ Bibliotheca Nicotiana,” 89 Hotchkiss family, 72 
Convicts sent to the colonies, 114 Murray family, 480 
Don, Irish affix, 128 ** Nobiles minores,” 434 
Epitaph at Arlington, 474 Paley (Dr.), his portrait, 482 
Jewish dialect on the stage, 157 Pont or Ponte family, 148 
Sage on graves, 229 Porcelain of China, 52 
Watts (Dr. Isaac), 335 Regimental colours, 118 
ok S. (J. P.) on McKillop family, 94 Richards or Rickards family, 388 
8. (M. F. B. C.) on nocturnal noises, 132 Shovell : Shevill, 9 
S. (M. M.) on mayor's sword, 109 Stisted family, 434 
r 8. (N.) on keys to novels, 451 Stonor: Shirley, 8 
S. (R. F.) on name of a binder, 59 Whitfield, Northumberland, 53 
Desaguliers family, 25 Scarlett (L. J. Y, C.) on Martyn-Roberts : Gordon 
‘Scourge in Vindication of the Church,’ 41S 268 
S. (S.) on Asdee Castle, 248 Scarpology, rival to palmistry, 25 
Ulster’s Office, 28 Scotch academic periodicals, 516 
8. (T.) on precedence in church, 74 Scotch books, fragments of early, 408 
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Scotch peers, 32 

Scotch regiment in Sweden, 128, 1£4, 276 

Scotch soldiers in Germany during the Thirty Years’ 
War, 473 

Scotland, feudal laws in, 148, 294 ; history of printing 
in, 385, 486 ; curfew in, 427 

Scots Guards, origin of their name, 515 

Scott arms, 67, 159 

Scott (T. W.) on Baliol, 496 

Scott (Sir Walter), arms of Marmion, 37, 150 ; blunder 
in ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ 265 

Scrutator on “ Eat one’s hat,” 433 

Secretary to Board of Admiralty in 1774, 308, 
335 

** Sele of the morning,” its meaning, 28, 75 

Senex on Dubordieu family, 329 

Seringapatam medals, 368, 394, 431 

Sermon by John Conant, 59 

Servants, their corporal punishment, 229, 350, 462; 
memorials to, 373 

Sevendible, origin of the word, 386 

Seventy-two on Paris Garden, Blackfriars, 444 

Sewell (W. H.) on blue Peter, 477 

Shakspeare (William), ‘The Pheenix and the Turtle,’ 
52; ‘Centurie of Prayse, 225 ; Chandos portrait, 
264 ; and Bacon, 264, 511; Charles II.’s copy, 369, 
436; original of the Droeshout portrait, 425 ; 
Charles I.’s copy, 436 


Shakspeariana :— 


Cymbeline, Act I. sc. v.: ‘* Without less quality,” 
43; Act V. sc. iii.: “ And now our cowards,” 
&e., 402 
Hamlet, Lord Erskine’s parody of, 265; Hamlet's 
age in the folio version, 402 
Henry IV., Part I., Act II. sc.i.: ‘‘ Burgomasters 
and great oneyres,” 263, 402 
Henry V., date of the folio version, 43 
Henry VIII., Act II. sc. iii.: ‘‘ Yet if that 
quarrel]. Fortune do diuorce,” 264 
King John, Act ILI, sc, iv.: “To England, if 
you will,” 511; sc. v.: “ Hubert, keep [thou] 
this boby—Philip make up,” 264 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost, Act I. sc.i,: “A dangerous 
law against gentility,” 42 
Macbeth, Act V. sc. iii.: “ Way of life,” 511 
Merchant of Venice, Act I. sc. i.: ‘‘ Laugh, like 
parrots, at a bagpiper,” 402, 511 
Midsummer Night's Dream, number of scenes in 
Act IL., 43; Act II. se. i: “‘And ‘tailor’ 
cries,” 42, 264 
Richard I1., Act IT. se. i. : ‘‘ Can sick men play 
so nicely with their names ?” 402 
Romeo and Juliet, Act IIT. sc. ii.: ‘‘ Runawayes 
eyes,” 263; Act IV. sc.iii.: “‘Oh! if I wake,” 
&e., 42 
Taming of the Shrew, Act ITI. sc. i.: “Mose in 
the chine,” 183, 332, 519 
Tempest, Act II. se. i.: ‘* Whiles you doing thus,” 
42 
Timon of Athens acted by school children in 1711, 
46 
Shamrock on Castle Carew= Carey, 447 
Shand-Harvey (J. W.) on Huguenot families, 89 
Sheep’s head wall-clock, 285 
Sheldon family of Kent, 9 





Shelley (Percy Bysshe), passage in his ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ 10, 173 ; forged ‘ Letters’ published in 
1852, 187, 277 

Sheres family, 348 

Shevill and Shovell families, 9, 112 

Shilleto (A. R.) on ‘‘ Beati possidentes,” 273 

Standeley (Venetia), 210 
‘* Shippe of Corpus Christie,” 37, 99 
Ships, French, about 1564, 205, 394 
Shirley family of Sussex, 8 
Shoreditch, bas-relief in, 9 
Shovel-board, 240, 334, 432 
Shovell and Shevill families, 9, 112 
Sicily, its heraldic device, 427, 486 
Siddons (H. G. F.) on Mrs. Siddons, 4 
Siddons (Mrs. Sarah), her descendants, 4 ; her ances- 
tors, 309, 355, 465 
Sidney (Sir Philip), his ‘Jubilant Song upon the 
Stolen Kies,’ 29, 135; at Shrewsbury School, 
46 
Sieveking (A. F.) on the Dandy Club, 451 
* De Laudibus Hortorum,’ 149 

Sigma on Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1, 62, 162 
* Ecce Homo,’ 497 
Federation, 325 

Signs of breweries at Delft, 444 

Sikes (J. C.) on Bath shilling, 417 

Silly-corn, its meaning, 494 

Silver cradle for mayoresses, 287 

Simpson (C.) on Frederick Weatherly, 47 

Simpson (J.) on Balguy family, 143, 243 

Drakard (John), 176, 235 
Monckton (General), 158 

Simpson (W. S.) on Sir Hugh Myddelton, 478 

Sitwell and Stotville surnames, 27, 154, 314, 397 
505 

Skeat (W. W.) on Atone, 86 

Bacon (Lord) and Shakspeare, 264 
Bandalore, 66 

Blazer—flannel coat, 436 

Brewery, early instance of the'word, 278 
Cards in England, 206 

Darkling, 191 

Egle=icicle, 234 

‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 365 
Henchman, its etymology, 212 

* Instructions for Forren Travell,’ 416 
Murdritres: Louvers, 252, 432 
North, its etymology, 210 
Phenomenon v. phenomenon, 235, 370 
Philology, its first principles, 315 

“ Sele of the morning,” 75 

“ Sleeveless errand,” 74 

Watchet plates, 296 

Skinner family of Ledbury and Worcester, 67, 
158 

Sleeves used as pockets, 6, 74, 391 

Smeaton (John), his farewell circular, 289 

Smith (E.) on Tom Paine, 336 

Smith (Hubert) on a vacant throne, 449 

Smith (R.) on Miss Nash, 47 

Smith (T. H.) on “One moonshiny night,” 410 

Sun-up = sunrise, 238 

Smoking in Parliament, 286 

Solecisms, singular, 434 

Somerset, its population about a.v. 1500, 32 
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Stok: 
Stone 
Ston: 
Story 
Stoty 
Strafi 
Stred 
Stry] 
Stub! 
Style 
Subs: 
Subu 
Suffo 
Suici 
Suici 
Sun-1 
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Songs and Ballads:— 
Berkshire Lady’s Garland, 75 
Following the Queen of the Gipsies, ob, 388 
French, 15 
From Oberon in fairy land, 3 
Girl I left behind me, 347, 503 
Jessie’s Dream, 408, 482 
Kitty of Coleraine, 154, 500 
Peter Fleming, 147 
Rule Britannia, 37 
Where the bee sucks, 115 
Willy Reilly, 147 
Southampton Castle, antiquarian discovery at, 226 
Sp. on the Scots Guards, 515 
Skinner family, 67 
Spang hew, a provincialism, 120 
Spelling by tradition, 367, 463, 521 
Spenser (Edmund), his * Visions of Petrarch,’ 262, 
371; translator of the ‘ Revelation Sonets,’ 1569, 
344 
Spenserian stanza, poems in, 409, 525 
Squarson, origin of the word, 58, 397 
Squoze, squozen, past tense of squeeze, 152 
Staffordshire ware, 207 
Stainbank (Mr.) inquired after, 208 
Standards, British, in America, 1777, 475 
Standeley (Venetia), who was she ? 162, 209 
Stang. See Riding the stang. 
Stanley pedigree, 57, 252 
Stanley (Dean), quotation from, 289 
Stanley (Venetia). See Standeley. 
Stanning (J. H.) on Christmas a Christian name, 334 
Coloquintida, 291 
North, its etymology, 294 
Steggall (R.) on ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 17: 
Stenning (A. H.) on seal of East Grinstead, 437 
Stevenson (W. H.) on Henchman, 150, 311 
Lawyer and warrior, 16 
Pontefract = broken bridge, 130 
Steward genealogy, 326 
Still or Stele (John), author of ‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,’ 449 
Stille surname, 228 
Stilwell (J. P.) on Stille surname, 228 
Stisted family, 227, 434 
Stocken (J. J.) on old clockmaker, 145, 196 
Cornwall, appointment of sheriffs for, 148, 519 
Cowley (Abraham), 438 
Huguenot families, 297 
Smoking in Parliament, 286 
Stoke Newington Manor, its rolls, 108 
Stones, precious, accounts of, 189 
Stonor family of Stonor, 8 
Story, Latin, 386 
Stotville and Sitwell surnames, 27, 154, 314, 397, 505 
Strafford earldom, 70 
Stredder (E.) on Robin Hood, 201, 222, 281, 323 
Strype (John), his diary, 516 
Stubbs family in Ireland, 449 
Style, Old, 224 
Subscriptions, national, 497 
Suburbs and environs, their difference, 516 
Suffolk topography, 328, 371, 463 
Suicide of animals, 17, 337, 418 
Suicides, their burial, 106, 237, 359 
Sun-up=sunrise, 37, 238 
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Surgical instruments, early extract about, 26 
Surnames, curious, 78 
Surplices in college chapel, 267, 390, 481 
Surtees (S.) on maypole custom, 462 
Round Table, 283 
Sutton Coldfield called otherwise, 247, 335 
Sutton (C. W.) on female poets, 502 
Swann (Eliza), of Kidderminster, 405 
Swann (Rebecca), of Kidderminster, 405 
Sweden, Scotch regiment in, 128, 194, 276 
Swift (Dean Jonathan), his letters to Pope, 477 
Swinburne (Algernon C.) on Dekker, 324, 412 
Swithland Church, Leicestershire, 169 
Sword, two-hand v. two-handed, 72, 156, 504 
Sykes (W.) on the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 104 
Shakspeariana, 42 
‘Travels of Edward Thompson,’ 195 
Sykeside and Sykes-dike, 348, 460 


T. (A. M.) on Dr. Terrot, 256 
T. (B.) on Hamilton Memoirs, 168 
Scotch regiment in Sweden, 128 
T. (C. R.) on regimental colours, 52 
T. (H.) on Southampton Castle, 226 
Table Talk on arms of Scott, 67 
Tallack (T. R.) on Defoe and his descendants, 450 
Talleyrand (Prince), his receipt for coffee, 48, 153,215; 
“* Surtout pas trop de ztle,” 60, 198 
Tam o’ Shanter in a Derbyshire story, 305, 417 
Tancock (O. W.) on “‘ Banbury saint,” 158 
Tarpaulin = tar or sailor, 53 
Tate (W. R.) on Bath waters sold in London, 305 
Cambridge, visit of Prince of Tuscany to, 471 
Clergymen, “ wisest of English,” 194 
Taunton (W. G.) on Heralds’ College, 453 
Tavaré (F. L.) on Tavares, musicians, 88 
Tavares, musicians, 88 
Tavern signs: Plough and Sail, 255; Three Organ 
Pipes, 296 ; at Delft, 444; The Pickle or Pickerel, 
448 ; The Pony’s Head, 448 
Taylor (Ann), poem, ‘ My Mother,’ 225, 290, 361, 434 
Taylor (C. S.) on Winchcombe, 249 
Taylor (E.) on ‘* Manubrium de murro,” 213 
Sicily, its arms, 486 
Taylor (F. W.) on ‘‘ The higher the monkey climbs,’ 
&c., 523 
Taylor (Georgiana) on “ Three blind mice,” 112 
Taylor (I.) on Domesday farthings, 424 
Domesday wapentakes, 92 
Filey, its old name, 345 
North, its etymology, 210 
Philology, its first principles, 161, 411 
River names of Europe, 301 
Sitwell : Stotville, 397 
Taylor (J.) on a poem attributed to Cowper, 261 
Perceval (Spencer), his assassination, 445 
Tea, Paraguayan, 16 
Tea-caddy, its derivation, 308, 435 
Tennyson (Lord), ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ 
347, 503 ; ‘ Locksley Hall,’ a prophecy, 512 
Tercentenaries of deaths, 365 
Terrot (Dr.), Bishop of Edinburgh, 55, 256 
Terry (F. C. B.) on Abracadabra, 504 
Arquebus, its derivation, 514 
** Averse to,” 133 
** Banbury saint,” 252 
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Terry (F. C. B.) on bell of flax, 14 
Bower, at euchre, 463 
Bric-&-brac, 298 
Bridesmaid, 238 
** By the elevens,” 307 
Byron (Lord), ‘ There let him lay,” 14 
Cards, their early use in England, 294 
Christmas, a Christian name, 215 
Congers, bookselling phrase, 17 
Darkling, 191 
Dénigrer, its derivation, 377 
Eddystone Rocks, 31 
Eel, salt, 258 
Epilepsy, its cure, 328 
“ From Oberon in fairy land,” 35 
Froude (J. A.) and Ireland, 480 
Garnet as a Christian name, 175 
Greek proper names, 474 
Hagways, 35 
Harum-scarum, its derivation, 395 
Homer and Byron, 137 
Honeymoon, when first used, 249 
Jordeloo, its derivation, 117 
Knarled = gnarled, 459 
** Make no bones,” 523 
Mare’s nest, 480 
* Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie,’ 116 
Murdrivres : Louvers, 253 
Muriel, Christian name, 58 
Nowel, use of the word, 291 
Oldys (William), 54 
** Omnium gatherum,” 98, 258 
* One moonshiny night,” &c., 149 
Posters, their introduction, 51 
Sarmoner, its meaning, 297 
Silly-corn, its meaning, 494 
Squoze, squozen, 152 
Sun-up = sunrise, 37 
Tarpaulin: Jack Tar, 53 
Thieve as an active verb, 438 
** Three blind mice,” 112 
** When the worst comes to the worst,” 257 
Tew (E.) on Aaron’s breastplate, 135 
Adam, his life in Eden, 33 
“ Averse to,” 133 
Bacon (Lord) and Shakspeare, 511 
Soothe Hall: Hustings, 485 
Bullion, its etymology, 526 
Burnt alive, 255 
Harum-scarum, its derivation, 392 
Hats worn in church, 134 
“Tt will not hold water,” 228 
Mincing Lane, 418 
Mortgage : Mortmain, 333 
North, its etymology, 211 
Phenomenon v. phenomenon, 186, 353 
St. George as the national saint, 506 
Winchcombe, 396 
Woman or lady, 10 
Thackeray (W. M.), anachronisms in ‘Esmond,’ 46, 
B72, 193, 276; and Dr. Dodd, 227, 334, 416; and 
Wilhelm Hauff, 305 
Thames, contributions to its history, 36, 175, 193, 
284 ; Coway Stakes, 155 
Thames Embankment suggested by Evelyn, 265, 353 
Thieve as an active verb, 269, 438 


Thistlethwayt (Robert), Warden of Wadham, 49 
Thomas (R.) on St. Margaret's, Westminster, 317 
Thompson (Charles), his ‘ Travels,’ 149, 195 
Thompson (G. H.) on a brass pot, 398 

Coffee biggin, 213 

Hit=it, 112 

Johnson (Dr.) and oats, 26 

** Miss is as good as a mile,” 476 

Precedence in church, 74 
Thorpe Malsor, carving of the Devil at, 18 
“ Three blind mice,” 112 
Three hundred pounds a year, temp. Elizabeth, 429 
** Three Organ Pipes,” a sign, 296 
Throne, vacant, 449 
Thwitel, its meaning, 167 
Tissington, well-dressing at, 456 
Title: Lord Mayor of London, 207 
Tivoli, cart-wheel at, 246 
Toast in drinking, its derivation, 472 
Tobacco, its bibliography, 89, 155, 252 

1649, 106 
Together, provincial use of the word, 77 
Tokens : Bath shilling, 328, 417, 484 ; with portraits 
of actors and actresses, 368 ; Cornish, 496 

Tomb, royal, 108, 192 
Tomlinson (G. W.) on Rev. Mr. Hirst, 229 
Tompion (Thomas), clockmaker, 145, 196 
Top-alata, origin of the word, 108 
Topography, its local materials and collections, 26, 95 


» = > 


; its price in 


23 

Tower of London, its menagerie, 172 
Toyful, use of the word, 286 
Travelling on the Continent in 1827, 404 
Tristis on ‘‘ However far a bird flies,” 206 

Lease for 999 years, 450 

** Twenty-seven out,” 127 
Trono (Niccold), Doge of Venice in 1573, 188, 295 
True Blue as a name, 226, 503 
Truth on Benjamin Disraeli, 371 
Tucker (Stephen I.), Somerset Herald, his death, 80 
Tuer (A, W.) on Joseph Grimaldi, 289 

Magazines, their binding, 86, 336 
Tunes, old, 387, 436 
Turner (J.) on Watchet plates, 434 
Turner (J. M. W.), “ With brains, sir!” 69, 334 
Turner (Robert Samuel), on Rafael Mecenate, 368 ; 

his death and biography, 508 

Turnpike gates in Scotland and Ireland, 32 
Tuscany (Prince of), his visit to Cambridge, 1669, 471 
“ Twenty-seven out,” its meaning, 127 


Udal (J. 8.) on Lancers in the British army, 483 
Skinner family, 159 
Ullin, its locality, 53, 139 
Ulster Office, its old records, 28, 97, 151, 414 
Un-, in Anglo-Saxon, 44, 138 
Underhill (W.) on an interlude in the seventeenth 
century, 126 
Travelling on the Continent, 1827, 404 
Winchester (Earl of), 369 
Urban on Moll Davis, 247 
Edwin (John Prosser), 451 
Holborn Grammar School, 328 
Marlowe (C.), his ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ 285 
Master and servant, 45 





Pasquin, 149 
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Urn burial near Sheffield, 421 
Utrecht, its etymology, 266 


V. (A.) on heraldic query, 273 
Ulste r’s Office, 151 
V. (B.) on Pycroft’s ‘Oxford Memoirs,’ 193 
V. (E.) on subject of a drawing, 415 
Hats worn in church, 375 
Surplices in college ch ape 1, 390 
Vv. (Q.) on the name Brighton, 503 
Church dise ipline, 127 
Curalia for Curialia, 31 
* Eiphnapxia, 514 
Grammar, q' estion of, 197 
Historical MSS. Reports, 54 
Hulme (Abbot of), 252 
Jumbo, fisherman’s term, 126 
Knights of the Swan and Rose, 95 
Lenders and borrowers, 249 
Leyburn (Bishop), 193 
Municipal civility, 187 
* Notes and Queries,’ its descendants, 31 
© Orders of Friars,’ 7 
Vade-mecum, 512 
Vade-mecum, misused word, 512 
Valk (J. E.) on Annette, 407 
Vaughan family, 68 
Venables (E.) on Thomas Flower, 293 
** Grecian Stairs,” 475 
Vendale on Sir E. C. W. Macnaghten, 189 
Peters (Hugh), 27: 
Servants, their correction, 462 
Venn (F. H. J.) on Prior's two riddles, 149 
Venn (J.) on Isaac Barrow, 288 
Verba desiderata, 316 
Verstegan (Richard), his dedication to James I., 97 
Victoria (Queen), Mohammedan address to, 491 
Viltonius on bells ringing at 5 a.m., 279 
Imp of Lincoln, 11 
Regimental colours, blessing of, 111 
Vincent (J. A. C.) on Lord Beaconsfield’s birthplace, 
441 
Vincent (W.) on Collins's ‘ Peerage,’ 434 
Virginia in the eighteenth century, 516 
Visconti arms, 125, 198, 272, 434 


Voltaire (F. M. A.), his editors, 8; and Goldsmith, | 


227, 335, 358 
Volunteers, their origin and originator, 356, 430 
Volvoy on Limehouse Brewery, 108 
** Vorstelluny,” Eng ish equivale nt for, 167, 274, 434 
Vyvyan (E. R.) on R. W. Buss, 514 
Christ Hospital or Christ's Hospital, 517 
* Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,’ 512 
Morue : Cabillaud, 48 
St. Bartholomew the Great, custom at, 387 
Sidney (Sir Philip), 46 
Vorstelluny, 434 
Winspeare family, 409 


W. (C. H.) on ‘ Plea for the Midsummer Fairies,’ 388 
W. (H.) on Huguenot settlement, 376 
W. (H. A.) on a brass pot, 2°68 

China, Oriental, 27 

Limehouse Brewery, 501 

Names, curious, 474 

**Shippe of Corpus Christi,” 99 

Topography, 95, 328 


| W. (H. C.) on proclamations at inquests, 369 
W. (H. W.) on Dana family, 53 
| W. (J.) on Peninsular medal, 148 
W. (L.) on Walsh family, 168 
Ww. (L. H.) on Rebel'ion of 45, 489 
W. (W.) on Huguenot families, 297 
W. (W. J.) on Oxford University customs, 426 
Wag o’ th’ wall = wall clock, 285 
Waggoner (M. O.) on L undy’s Lane, 351 
Stones, precious, 189 k 
Wake (A.) on ‘Susanna and the Elders,’ 478 
Walford (E.) on Banquier= banker, 448 
Boothe Hall: Husting, 386 
Bric-i-brac, 298 
Clergymen, “ wisest of English,” 128 
‘De Laudibus Hortorum,’ 339 
Dymoke family, 236 
Euphemisms for death, 498 
Fanshawe (Miss), her enigma, 158 
Fielding (He nry), 432 
Fog race, 47 
Grammar, question of, 292 
Hexameters, 30 
Homer in English hexameters, 335 
Huguenot families, 297 
Infidels, capture among, 208 
Ivy-Hatch, place-name, 296 
Lant Street, Bc rough, 371 
Links with the past, 358 
Longfellow (H. W.), 474 
Lord Mayors not Privy Councillors, 66 
Macnaghten (sir E. C. W.), 299 
Martin (Richard), 417 
Names, curious, ! 46 
Napier (Lord), 378 
Norman era, 3 
North, its etymology, 294 
Only, a question of grammar, 406 
Parker's ‘ Miscellany,’ 352, 437 
Phenomenon v. phenomenon, 354 
Precedence in church, 157, 394 
Pulping public records, 237 
Turnpike gates, 32 
Volunteers, 431 
Wedding anniversaries, 3: 
Walker (T.) on Whitby jet, 2 
| Waller family, 189 
Wallet, its definition, 346, 461 
Wallis (W. E.) on “ Civilized off the face of the earth,” 
249 
Walpole (G.) on Order of the Bath, 146 
Walsh family, 168 
Walton (Izaak), his clock, 69 
Wapentake in Domesday Book, 61, 92 
Wapull (George), his ‘'l'yde taryeth no Man,’ 267 
Warburton (Henry), M.P. for Bridport, 495 
Ward (C, A.) on A.M, and P.M., 178 
Ashmole (Elias), 477 
Barlow (Sir W. O.), 248 
Jastinado, 497 
3ow Street runners, 465 
Cowley (Abraham), 438 
Crowe (Dr.), 28 
Evans (Thomas), 228 
Fleet Lane, 428 
Fleet Liberties, 452 
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Ward (C. A.) on “ Friend Howard,” 308 
Hampstead chalybeate waters, 474 
Haydn (Francis Joseph), 429 
Martin (Richard), 523 
Martyn (John), 387 
Montaigne, index to, 228 
Peters (Hugh), 121 
Shakspeare (W.), Charles II.’s copy, 369 
Siddons (Mrs.), 355 
Stainbank, 208 
Strype (John), his diary, 516 
Style, Old, 224 
Sun-up=sunrise, 38 
Warner (Dr.), 69 
Warner (Dr.), his letter to Geo. Selwyn, 69, 158 
Warren (C. F. 8.) on Bohn’s “ Extra Series,” 53 
Cornwall duchy, its arms, 76 
Dekker (Thomas), 412 
Disraeli (Benjamin), 295 
Grammar, question of, 197 
*‘ It will not hold water,” 318 
Jordeloo, its derivation, 117 
* Life of St. Neot,’ 135 
Master and servant, 90 
** Piper that played before Moses,” 276 
Shakspeariana, 42, 264 
Surplices in college chapel, 390 
Weller (Rev. Samuel), 335 
Warwick (Guy, Earl of), and the dun cow, 495 
Warwickshire on Sir Hugh Pauper, 451 
‘ Warwickshire Antiquarian Magazine,’ 348, 460 
Washington (George) and the English officers who 
drew lots for their lives, 82, 118, 250, 291 
Watchet plates and Watchet blue, 247, 296, 434 
Watchman on Hughes and Parkinson, watchmakers, 
517 
Waterton family motto, 452 
Watson (J. W.) on parish registers, 303, 341 
Watts (Dr. Isaac), his later meeting-house, 335, 
416 
Waugh (F. G.) on engraved books, 267 
Way, in Shakspeare, 511 
Weatherly (Frederick), poet, 47, 96 
Webster (William), clockmaker, 145 
Wedding anniversaries, 168, 218, 333, 373, 418 
Wedgwood (H.) on Murdritres ; Louvers, 433 
Toast in drinking, 472 
Well-dressing at Tissington, 456 
Weller (Rev. Samuel), of Maidstone, 307, 335 
Wellington (Arthur, Duke of),and Napoleon's remains, 
109, 198; bronze medal, 128 
Wellington (C. P.) on Henry V., 188 
Wells, inscriptions on, 137 
West (Benjamin), his ‘ Alfred the Third,’ 307 
Westcar (Miss) inquired after, 428 
Westcott (W.) on Aaron’s breastplate, 135 
Kabbalah, 134 
Western (Sophia), her portrait, 29 
Westminster, historical tobacco box, St. Margaret's, 
269, 317, 501 
Westminster School, its Admission Books, 28 
Wetmore (S. A.) on Sir Thomas Erpingham, 309 
Shakspeariana, 402 
Whiston (William) and the Royal Observatory, 490 
Whitby jet, 28 
White (¥.), his MS, Journal, 513 





White (Rev. John), the “ Patriarch of Dorchester,” 
28 


White (M. H.) on Lascaris family, 88 
Whitehead (H.) on links with the '45, 510 
Whitfield, Northumberland, its registers, 53 
Widdrington family, 38 
Wilkes (John), epigram on, 306 
Williams (John), suicide, exhumation of his remains, 
237, 359 
Williams (Montagu), his farce, ‘ B. B.,’ 86 
Wilmshurst (TT. B.) on Shakspeariana, 42 
Wilson (H. A.) on printing in Scotland, 385 
Winchcombe, its shire or sheriffdom, 249, 396 
Winchester (Lewis de Bruges, Earl of), 369, 503 
Winspeare family, 409 
Winstanley (J.), clockmaker, 48, 92 
Wohlers and the cuirass, 149 
Wolferton, Norfolk, its church and rectors, 185 
Woman or lady, 10, 135, 170, 256 
Women in red cloaks as soldiers, 452 
Wood (Mrs.), the plot of ‘East Lynne,’ 266, 4 
526 
Woode family of Yorkshire, 49 
Woodhouse (Sir William), Knt., temp. James I., 309 
Woodpecker = hickwall, 497 
Words, desiderata, 316 
Wordsworth (William), on Burns, 427; “ Vagrant 
reed,”’ 449 
Wright (Thomas) and Moore's ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ 164, 
255 
Wright (W. A.) on a ‘ Dictionary of Kisses,’ 55 
Wright (W. H. K.) on Bonaparte at Plymouth, 460 
Writing on sand, 36, 231, 358 
Wroe (A.) on Leeds Castle, 367 
Wylie (J. H.) on ball-playing in “ Powles,” 485 
Freedom of the City of London, 198 
Hobby: Hobler, 356 
Leeds Castle, Yorkshire, 461 
Master and servant, 90 
Richardyne, a Christian name, 276 
Serpent and infant, 198 


XXXX. on arms of the Duchy of Cornwall, 29 


Yam, pseudonym, 189 
Yardley (E.) on evil demons, 28, 198 
* East Lynne,’ 266 
Goldsmith (Oliver) and Voltaire, 335 
Grammar, question of, 292 
“ Peace with honour,” 132 
Thackeray (W. M.) and Hauff, 305 
Yarner family, 329 
Yeatman (P.) on pulping public records, 297 
Sitwell : Stotville, 154, 314, 505 
Yeo (William), Vicar of Newton Abbots, Devon, 
348 
Yetlin pots, 385, 485 
York (C.) on endorsation, 517 
York (Richard, Duke of), his birth, 15, 113 
Yorkshire pedigrees, 515 
Young by eggs in winter and not in summer, 38 
Young (L.) on Heralds’ College, 223, 453 
Yule (H.) on pulping public records, 236 


Zimisces (John), Greek emperor, 305, 412 
Zolaistic : Zolaism, 45, 92 
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